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AN OFFICE TYPEWRITER that’s portable, too! 


The REMINGTON’ Ofjice-riter 


And so Economical—Why be without these extra typing features? The specially 
designed King-Size Carriage takes papers and envelopes up to 11” in width. 

In addition, the OFFICE-RITER makes up to 10 clean, legible carbons and cuts a 

fine, clear stencil. Includes the amazing Mrrac.e T'aB for instant 

tabulation from the keyboard ; Super-Strength Frame; Simplified Ribbon 
Changer; and a complete 44-key, 88-character keyboard. m. 
Available with or without the handsome, luggage style a: 
carrying case. The OFFICE-RITER costs just $149.50 plus tax, Only ] 50 


slightly more with case. Terms include small carrying charge. 
a week 


after small 
down payment 


See the Office-riter for yourself. Call your local Remington 
Dealer or Remington Rand Branch Office. 


Remington. Frand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








Approval for the ‘Retreads’ 
From Lee E. CHameers, Rotarian 
Exterminator 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
I have just read Retirees to the Res- 


cue, by Jean Muir [THE RorTarRIan for | 


December], and I wish to offer my con- 
gratulations to William B. Logan on his 
idea and to the retired businessmen, the 
“retreads” in the San Francisco area, for 
their know-how and willingness to help 
keep so many of our small businesses 
from folding. 

I have realized for several years that 


the large companies are losing the best 
years of their employees’ helpfulness by | 


retiring them. But it is comforting to 


know that there is a great need for such | 


men and I feel sure that many more 
such groups will be organized. 


Being a small businessman myself, I 
fully realize the advantage of such a 


helpful group. 


‘Analogies . . . Unfortunate’ 
Feels Ricuarp R. Macrintosn, Rotarian 
Tailor 
Hollywood, California 


Analogy, like some other heady effer- 


vescences, should be used discreetly and 
with care. I refer to a Minute Editorial 
by Ivan R. Miller, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Robinson, Illinois [THE Ro- 
rARIAN for November]. It is an interest- 
ing editorial, obviously written with a 
sincerely vital interest in the being and 
neaning of Rotary. 

However, I think there are certain im- 

itions in President Miller’s editorial 
\ we as fellow Rotarians should 
lisavow. I do not like the implications 
umanity in general and Rotary in 

particular being similar to a fungus 
growth. Fungi are fundamentally para- 
sitic in nature. They are scavengers of 
leath and decay. Rotary thrives as an 
expression of life. Rotary is animalistic 
in nature, for it is friendly and lives for 
youth. It is plantlike for it is essentially 
fruitful. Rotary does not rise through 
sporadic growth, but through humanis- 
tic and friendly fellowship. It comes not 
to destroy but to further life. 

I do not quarrel with President Mil- 

r’s general viewpoint of Rotary, but 
I do think his use of the various analo- 
gies in his editorial are unfortunate. 


{ttendance Answer Questioned 
By RicHarp L. Couuins, Past Service 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
J tura, California 


I cannot but feel that the answer to 
ast question under the heading Test | 
Your Attendance I. Q. [THE Rotarian for | 


December] is anything other than mis- 
eading, if not actually incorrect. 
In our Club we have several members 


who are senior active and several who | 
are past service, and we are subject to | 
the attendance rules. Under Article III, | 


Sections 10 and 11, of the Standard Club 


Constitution, we have all the rights, 
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No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning 4 
grease-caked floors & 


His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 
reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically ... while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 
and steel-wooling. 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean — especially 
with a labor-saving 84XR/ (The Vac illustrated, Finnell’s 
10C, features a 1% hp, 115v AC-DC By-Pass Motor. 
Tank holds 12 gallons wet, 114 bushels dry.) 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 4702 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. a snanicaes 


Originators of a PRINCIPAL 
Power Serubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 





privileges, and responsibilities of an ac- visit, nor will the hundreds of visitors 
tive member. who poured into the city for the day. 
We have five members who do not Even the 400 photographers and report- 
have to follow the attendance rules. ers who came to cover the occasion from 
They have been excused under Article as far away as England and Canada 
IV, Section 7, of the Club Constitution. seemed pleased, if exhausted. Members 
To me the answer is, at least, mis- of the Rotary Club of Williamsburg 
leading because it implies that al! senior loomed large in the roster of hosts: Al- 
active or past service members may be vin Duke Chandler, president of the 
excused from following the attendance Coliege of William and Mary, who enter- 
rules tained the royal party at tea; Parke 
Rouse, Jr., executive director of the Vir- 
Eps. Note: We must agree. On rereading  ginia 350th Anniversary Commission, 
them, notwithstanding that many times we . ; : . Re 
read them before publication, our question who planned much of the visit; Mayor 
and answer do seem misleading. Following H. M. Stryker, who greeted the Queen 
are two paragraphs from Article IV, Section . 4 
7, of the Standard Club Constitution bearing and escorted Lady Rose Baring; Alonzo 
on the question T. Dill, assistant administrative director 
(c) Any past service or senior active mem- f } , Williz " oY | 
ber who, because of protracted ill health or of the Jamestown-W lillamsburg-Y ork- 
impairment, is physically unable to comply town Celebration Commission, who as- 
with the provisions of this section may, dur sisted in 
ing the period of his continuance, upon ap- 
plication to the Board of Directors, be ex- . 
cused from complying with attendance re- of the Williamsburg Rotary Club and 
lirements and the absence shall not be president of Colonial Williamsburg, who 


agen in the attendance record of the arranged for presentation of unique 
ub f 


planning and press relations; 
Kenneth Chorley, honorary member 


(d) Any past service or senior active mem gifts to Her Majesty; Carlisle H. Humel- 
vho has been a member of one or more sine, executive vice-president of Colonial 
Clubs for in the aggregate 20 years 

ore, and has reached the age of 65 years 
upon his notifying the Secretary in writing 
s desire to be exempt therefrom, may 

ct to the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors, be excused from complying with 
attendance requirements, and when such 
approval has been given the particular mem- 
Ss attendance or absence shall not be 
uted in the attendance record of the 


jonial Williamsbure 


‘16’ Views Put to Use 

By S. K. Emery, Rotarian 

District Manager, Telephone Co 

Anaheim, California 

Many uses have been made of THE 
LOTARIAN, but one probably overlooked 
is the use of articles for reference in 
presenting lectures to various groups. I 
recently had occasion to speak to a sen- Britain’s Queen and Prince on their 

class of a local high school on op- ride through historic Williamsburg. 
portunities for today’s graduating sen- ees - : 
iors. The statements appearing under Williamsburg, who major-domoed much 
the heading If I Were 16 Again by many of the visit schedule; and Victor Marve 
, nent people [THE RoTARIAN for De- assistant manager of Jamestown Festi- 


, ; : dark. wl arranged sche s 
cember] proved a valuable source of ; Park, who arranged chedule 
material for mv talk. amestown Festival Park. 


red has bee P s hos- 
I extend my personal compliments to Virginia has been known for its ho 


tl xcellent choice of writers for thi pitality, but we can never boast of more 
1 eZ : Uv Lillis : 

mposium charming guests. From the moment 
> ¥ iti} pila i 


® ~ they stepped from the plane at Patrick 
»: Williamsburg and the Queen Henry Airport in Newport News unti 
By RupoLpu BARES, JR. they departed from the Williamsburg 


> next morning ce i ‘ 

President. Rotary Club Inn the next morning, they eemed re 
. . “ds j shted 1 h their ane ’ 

Secretary, Colonial Williamsburg axed and delighted with their fast-paced 


put money away with America’s Williamsburg, Virginia trip into English colonial and American 
lowest-priced full-featured An interesting honor has come to the history 
’ . ¢ 


ry Club of Williamsburg as a result 


Cash Register ! ) the visit of the Queen of England to ‘Brooke Is Solid’ 


city [see With Elizabeth Il at James- Corrects OLor G. TANDBERG 


: 


Save those hard-earned business dollars n, THE ROTARIAN for October, 1957] Stockholm, Sweden 

— with a Smith-Corona! Nowhere else recently received a letter from the Among many other letters from 
do you get so much cash register for sO| Rotary Club of Worksop, England, say- over the world which I received follow- 

little money. Now color-styled to blend | ing, in part: ing the publication of my article, 1 Was 

with any business decor, a Smith-Corona In token of appreciation for the won- That Swede [THE Rotarian for October, 

cash register records every transaction | derful reception which the citizens of 1957], there is one from New Zealand | 
on tape, has coin bank for tax money, illiamsburg recently gave to our which points out a serious typographical 

boasts many other “extras.” Available een and her husband, the Rotary Club « rror 

with special keyboard for your specific f Worksop is proposing to toast the rhe error has me referring to my very 


b i P i df ] Ww * and prosperity of the Rotary Club good friend Brooke Des Forges as “sto- 
nee: Seeee ares 8 oe $179°° of Williamsburg at its meeting on De- lid” instead of “solid.” I am sorry in- 


all 


ember 3.’ 2 : ; ae » this mistake 
*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade Laws. — ~ I deed that I did not observe this mistake 
Subject to change. Model shown $219.5( We are most grateful for the Worksop when I read the proof. But everyone 


Rotary Club’s gracious gesture. who knows srooke Des Forges wi 


SMITH-CORONA SUE CN TES dere ik Spies wie te Toesinand oe Pda a 
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NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


NEW FELLOWS. On the day Rotary reaches its 53d birthday—-February 23—there will 
come an announcement eagerly awaited by some hopeful young men and women in many 
lands. It will name the winners of Rotary Foundation Fellowships for 1958-59, some 
125 of them. The screening process for determining the winners began months ago 
with the appraisal of thousands of applications by Rotary Clubs; from there it con- 
tinued on District and international levels. The 1958-59 Fellowship awards will 
represent an expenditure of Foundation funds totalling more than $300,000. 


FOUNDATION FACTS. In existence four decades, The Rotary Foundation has received 
contributions totalling more than $5,350,000, of which $2,393,976 has been expended 
for Fellowship awards since 1947. Contributions for the first half of 1957-58 were 
$153,500, as against the $538,233 total received last year. With only five months 
remaining in this Rotary year, Clubs are accelerating their contribution efforts to 
exceed the 1956-57 total so that the continuing needs of the Foundation can be still 
better served. 


NOW 108! Rotary has entered a country that never before had a Rotary Club: Eri- 
trea, an autonomous unit within the Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea. The new 
Club there is Asmara and has 35 members. Rotary is now in 108 countries and 
geographical regions. 


PRESIDENT. A two-and-one—half-—month journey behind him (see pages 32-38), President 
Charles G. Tennent returned to his office in Evanston, Ill., where various adminis— 
trative matters awaited his attention. Topmost on his schedule were a midyear meet- 
ing with his Board (see below) and the planning of more Rotary visits. 


MEETINGS. Board of Directors Evanston, Ill. 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships 
and International Student 
Exchange Committee 


Magazine Committee 


Evanston, Ill. 
Evanston, Ill. 


January 25-28 
February 24-25 


CONVENTION. Deep in plans for Rotary's 1958 Convention in Dallas, Tex., June 1-5, 
are the 537 Texans of the host Club. With this Rotary "round-up" only four months 
away, it's not too early for you to start making your plans to be there. Hotel- 
reservation forms for accommodations in Dallas or Fort Worth have gone to Rotary 
Clubs in North, South, and Central America; Rotary offices in Zurich, Switzerland, 
and London, England, have forms for Clubs in the areas they serve; in other parts of 
the world the forms may be obtained from District Governors. Reservations will be 
made on a "first come, first served" basis....Mid—February will mark the opening of 
Rotary's Convention Office in Dallas in the Baker Hotel. 


NO. 53. This month Rotary has a birthday, its 53d, and Clubs in all parts of the 
world will celebrate the occasion in various ways. Many plan to make Rotary and its 
goals better known in their communities by furnishing local newspapers and radio and 
television stations with news releases. Helpful material (see page 11) is available 
from Rotary's international headquarters. 


On December 20 there were 9,649 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
New Clubs since July 


VITAL STATISTICS. 
452,000 Rotarians in 108 countries and geographical regions. 
1, 1957, totalled 145. 





(1) The development of acquaint- 


(3) The application of the ideal of 
ance as an opportunity service i 


service by every Rotarian to his per- 


The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 





(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness a professions, recognition 
of the worthiness of all useful - 
tions, and the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society. 


sonal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of internation- 
al understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 
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The Queen of Hearts 
She Made some tarts 
For Shipment far away. 
Without going in hock, 
She spotted stock 

At Hansen every day. 


You can solve YOUR storage 
problem in Wisconsin’s major 
marketing area—without long 
term capital investment—by 
spot-stocking your supplies at 
HANSEN STORAGE. 


PROFIT by paying for space 
only when you need it! 


Punt Ee 


2 STRATEGIC WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS 


MILWAUKEE 32%." shes 
Affiliote: Hansen Storage of Madison, Inc 
Madison, Wisconsin 














new 
executive 
swivel 
chairs 
and 

an 
executive 
guest 
chair 


ly Sturgis 
The Sturgis 


Company 
igan. Address int 


osture Chair 


the company’s 
Sales Offices, 154 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


WORKSHOP 


THERE'S a noticeable accent on Texas 
and the U. S. Southwest in this 
rhe reason is that Rotary Inte 

going to hold its 1958 Conve: 


issue 
rnational 
tion in 
Dallas February, accord- 


June 1-5, and 


ng to our best information, is the month 
hen the to-go-or-not discussion begins 
homes and Rotary Clubs 
The 
help you make 


earnest in 


all the continents. features in 


these pages may 


your 
ecision 
FEBRUARY brings Rotary’s 53d birth- 
day, a fact impressed on 
But the 
ite to the birthday, though the 
lidn’t plan it that 
It, by 


pages 11 and 61 


and on some others. 21-gun sa- 
author 
way, is Rotary As I 
Buzz”) 


Charles Gaillard ( 


Buzz was a newspape 


in his youth, and long a Club- 


editor of fame in the Rotary 
ircie As he 


otary traveis 


reports t¢ ou on 


into the hea 
America, the 


and South 


nose for and his writing 


news 
and him in good steat and 
iting, Informative story fi 
taking root 
la-Urundi! Men going to 
ylanning help for sc hoo! chi 


nerica 


that, 


top of the Andes in South A 


vould never have come save 
rom the beginning, men deemed Rotary 
a good thing to be shared, and 
thing 


ninds us somehow of a message 


aiso a 
forever to be improved. It re- 
Pau 
Harris prepared for these pages when 
“Is everything 
“NO, 


wrong 


Rotary was 40 years old. 
in Rotary?” he 


God, 


asked 
everything 


is a 
There probably is no part or parcel of 
Rotary which can’t stand improvement.” 
Quoting Charles F. Kettering, “A reason- 
able discontent is what makes it possible 
to improve our product.” 
wasn't a wholly new 


ROTARY 
when it came to life in 1905. 


concept 
There had 
been for 1,900 years before it the Golden 
Rule, 


basic philosophy of their Clubs. 


which early Rotarians made the 
There 
id been many “classification clubs” be- 
Away back in Queen 
time had been the 
Penny Club with its that 


shall be admitted into the club that is of 


fore Rotary 


Anne’s there Two 


“none 


rule 


the same trade as any member of it.” 
Ben 


in Philadelphia—‘“a club of mutual im- 


There had been Franklin’s Junto 


provement.” But now we learn of an- 
noted in our files 
Organizations Akin to Ro- 
Club of 


London 


otne! 


not previously 
“Early 
It was the Commerce 


which throve in back in the 


i7th Century. In Aubrey’s Brief Lives 


(published by the University of Michi- 
gan Press) Mr. 
lived 1626 to 
Murray 


Aubrey, a writer who 
1697, 


who was born in 


refers to one 
1635: 


was the first that in- 


from 
Robert 
“Mr 


vented 


Murray 
and introduced into this city the 
Club of Commerce consisting of one of 
whereof there were afte! 


each Trade, 


very many erected and which still con- 
tinue in this city.” For this oddment of 
information we are indebted to Wi 
New York City 
vice-president of the National Broadcast- 


iam 
S. Hedges, Rotarian and 
ing Company, who in turn is indebted to 


a lawyer friend Sidney M. Kaye of his 


city. M1 
reference in Aubrey’s book and, think- 


Kaye recently came upon the 
ing of his good Rotary friend Bill, wrot 
him about it. 

“ONE LITTLE MISTAKE.” That’s what 
Artist Tom Dolan says we made in ou! 
squib about him in our December issue 
rom being the painter of those pheas- 


ants on the cove! ‘I have never used a 


| bird for a model,” corrects Tom. 
use bird ‘skins’ for feather detai 


the rest is usually done from life 


He Renan 


ur 
Cover ee 


THE MILE of earth you see in our cover 
picture is Texas land, sir ... as befits 
directed toward that State. It’s 


50,000-acre 


an issue 
a piece of the Armstrong 
Ranch which lies about 40 miles south of 
Kingsville. The yellow-flowering plant 
is broom. The cattle are Santa Gertrudis, 
of which breed we say more on page 27. 
The people are Tobin Armstrong, gen- 
eral manager of the ranch, and his wife, 
and their three tots. We are indebted to 
The Progressive Farmer, a five-edition 
magazine serving 14 South-lying U. S. 
States, for this picture and, in fact, for 
of its four-color plates. PF 
sented the picture last October, its Asso- 
Editor 


taken it on a 


the usé pre- 


ciate John McKinney having 


visit to the Armstrong 
property last Summer 


—THE EbIToRS 
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Anam OOR CONTRIBUTORS 


Born in Texas, the son 
of a clergyman, RuUEL Mc- 
DANIEL worked on several 
small-town newspapers in 
the Southwest as a youth. 
Now a free-lance writer, 
he has written two books 
and nearly 7,000 articles McDaniel 
and short stories. He’s married, has trav- 
elled much in North America, likes golf, 
and is a member of the Rotary Club of 
Port Lavaca, Tex. Bachrach 
In Dallas, Tex., out- 
standing civic leaders are 
accorded the title “First 
Citizen of Dallas.” AUSTIN 
F. ALLEN, Host Club Con- 
vention Committee Chair- 
man for Rotary’s 1958 
Convention, has won that Allen 
title \n insurance executive, he holds 
Scouting’s Silver Beaver Award, and is 
a long-time proponent of highway safety 
in Dallas and Texas. 
Missourian JosEPH E 
VoLI iR, JR., is the young 
(he’s 38) president of a 
St. Louis construction 
company. An engineering 
syraduate of Washington 
Iniversitv, he’s married, 
has two daughters, is ac- 
tive in many groups, including the Mis- 
souri Historical Society. 
WILLIAM B. Topp, a building contrac- 
tor in Fort Worth, Tex.., 
has been a Rotarian since 
1916 and has served as 
Vice-President of Rotary 
International. A native 
Texan, he is a graduate 
vlor University in 
He is active in 
YMCA affairs both locally 
and nationally, and is on the Finance 
Committee of Rotary International. 
DoNnALpD A. ADAMs, owner of a Connecti- 
cut insurance agency, was President of 
Rotary International! in 1925-26. A grad- 
uate of Yale University Law School, he 
taught there for many years. He is a 
membe of the Rotary Club of New 
Haven . . Kart Kruecer is Editor of 
THE ROTARIAN. 


V ollmar 


Adams 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 the year in the U.S.A., Can- 
ada, and other countries to which minimum postal rate 
applies; $2.50 elsewhere; single copies, 25 cents; REVISTA 
ROTARIA (Spanish edition) $2.75 annually; single copies, 
25 cents. As its official publication, this m ne carries 
authoritative notices and articles on Rotary International. 
Otherwise no responsibility is d for stat ts 
authors. Any use of fictionized names that cor 
the names of actual persons is unintentional and is to be 
regarded as a coincidence. No responsibility d 
for return of unsolicited semener ots or photographs. THE 
ROTARIAN is registered in the United States Patent Office. 
Contents copyrighted 1958, by Rotary International. En- 
tered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Evanston, 
Illinois. Additional entry at Chicago, Iilinois. 
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an howe With 
a Came *y 


\\ EATHER and traffic permitting, you could 
conceivably taxi to and “shoot” these six Dal- 
las landmarks in one hour—assuming you were 
based in that city and not in Chichicastenango or 
somewhere else. Granted, your results might not 
compare with these of Squire Haskins. After all, 
he’s been filming the beauties and wonders of this 
big city for many years. But you could shoot these 
and more. Dash a few blocks south of Commerce 
Street, which is Dallas’ main street, and snap the 
great round Memorial Auditorium where Rotary will 
hold its 1958 Convention, June 1-5. Rumble east- 
ward to sprawling Fair Park and catch the Cotton 
Bowl! and America’s only monorail. Reload for a 
shot of the Dallas skyline, circle north to the cam- 
pus of Southern Methodist University, and if you 
hired a veteran cabbie you might have just enough 
time to reach Love (air) Field before the hour is up. 
Still, you’ve missed many Dallas “musts”: its parks, 
its imposing public and commercial buildings, its 
industries. Only one thing to do: Go and shoot as 
much as you want at whatever speed you choose. 
And June’s the time for it, for the clear skies of 
Texas are clearer then than ever 





Confederate General Robert E. Lee and aide in Lee Park. 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas’ famed and elegant department store. 


The John Neely Bryan cabin where Dallas began in 1841. 
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in the 187-acre Fair Park. 


who visit the annual Texas State Fair ride the only monorail in the U.S.A. 


1, million people 


Dallas hotel. New multimillion-dollar library is in the same block. Willows and locusts add Old South charm to the Museum of Fine Arts. 
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About the bixzgest and best-known cowbey in Texas is a 
huge papier maché figure that towers 65 feet above the 
grounds of the Texas State Fair in Dallas. His name is 
“Big Tex,”? and he’s become a symbol of the bigness and 
friendliness for which the Lone Star State is famed. Fur- 
thermiore, Bie Tex talks. With thunderous volume he 


greets people on the midway, often calling them by name. 
This he does with the aid of loud-speakers which relay 
words from a hidden announcer. . . . There’s a hidden 
microphone inrolved in this article, too, as Big Tex tells 
you about entertainment plans for the 1958 Convention 
of Rotary International June 1-5, for the words you are 
about to read are ali actually 
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OWDY, folks! This is Big 
H Tex speaking to you, and I'd 
like to talk for a few minutes 
about my favorite subject—Texas. 
You know, a lot of people think 
we Texans are terrific braggers, 
but we’re really not. It’s just that 
the truth about Texas sounds so 
good that people take it for brag- 
ging! 
There is one thing we'll be 
bragging about this year, though: 
the fact that Texas is the site of 


that world-famous, world-wide 
round-up—the 1958 Convention of 
Rotary International, June 1-5. 
Even though it will be centered 

the city of Dallas, the Conven- 
tion will be a joint project of all 
the Rotary Clubs in the State— 
300 of them. Let me assure you 
that when 17,000 Texans combine 
forces on a common goal, some- 
thing special’s bound to happen. 

Something special is going to 

ippen on housing you, for ex- 

ple—and it’s typical of the help 

e Dallas fellows are getting from 
While most of you will 
be staying in the hotels and motels 
of Dallas, many of you will be liv- 
ing for the week in near-by Fort 
Worth. Our new six-lane super- 
turnpike cuts the time between 
Dallas and Fort Worth to just 35 
minutes—and what a wonderful 
ride it is! Well, Fort Worth is 
saving hundreds of beds for you 
in its fine hotels and motels—all 


over. 
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air conditioned, as they are in Dal- 
las, too. 

If you arrive in Dallas on Satur- 
day, May 31, which is the day the 
Council on Legislation meets, that 
night you'll want to attend the 
genuine Texas barbecue the Ro- 
tary Club of Dallas is sponsoring 
out at Fair Park. Along with your 
meal you'll enjoy folk music and 
songs of the Southwest, square 
dancing, and Western entertain- 
ment. You'll also have the option 


of attending an alternate hospi- 


tality feature in the House of 
Friendship, located on the ground 
floor of the Dallas Memorial Audi- 
torium. 

Right next to the House of 
Friendship you'll find the registra- 
tion area, the special post office, 
the information booth, the trans- 
portation booth, and other facili- 
ties to help you enjoy your stay 
in Dallas, allied service 
booths 

No doubt you'll pause to exam- 
ine the auditorium of the beautiful 
new Dallas Memorial Auditorium, 
the principal meeting place of the 
five-day Convention. Ten thou- 
sand upholstered opera seats en- 
circle the stage, from which even 
softly spoken words travel easily 
to any seat in the hall. There is 
not a pillar or post to mar your 
vision, for the building is topped 
with a huge and beautifully 
lighted concrete dome that has no 
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interior supports. Your fellow Ro- 
tarian George L. Dahl, of Dallas, 
designed that magnificent struc- 
ture, by the way. 

Now, I’m talking only about 
hospitality and entertainment 
plans. Rotary International Con- 
vention Chairman Roy D. Hick- 
man will tell you in a later issue 
of THE RorariAn about plans for 
the other Convention program fea- 
tures. 

After Charles. G. 


President 


Dallas by night. Here in Texas’ second-largest city next June, thousands of Rotarians and their families will gather in annual Convention. 


(“Buzz”) Tennent opens the Con- 
vention with a speech Sunday 
night, June 1, you and thousands 
of other Rotarians and their fami- 
lies will be treated to a program 
of dreamlike music interspersed 
with sparkling entertainment. Be- 
cause well over 10,000 are ex- 
pected to attend the Convention, 
it may be that two identical pro- 
grams—one after the other—will 
be held that night 

Monday, June 2, will be a busy 
day, with Convention sessions and 
vocational craft assemblies for the 
men, optional tours for the ladies 
in the afternoon, plus a get-ac- 
quainted feature for youth. That 
night hundreds of Rotarians in the 
Dallas area will open their homes 
to entertain visitors from other 
countries and distant parts of the 
United States at home hospitality 
buffet suppers. The President's 
Ball, open to all and scheduled for 
9 P.M. in the Auditorium, will 





have new touches this year, with 
much entertainment and even a 
master of ceremonies 

The ladies will be entertained 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 3, 
with a style show and tea at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel. Tuesday 
night, provided you obtained tick- 
ets at the time of registration, 
you'll be attending one of the ten 
fellowship dinners. Each one of 
these, as you may know, is spon- 
sored and the entertainment pro- 
vided by Rotary groups repre- 
sentative of different parts of the 
Rotary world—as, for example, 
the Commonwealth of Nations 
Dinner. You have the option of 
attending any one of them, and 
getting to know Rotarians and 
their wives from communities 
near and far. 

A “Glamour Rodeo Extrava- 
ganza” staged in Southern Meth- 
odist University’s coliseum will 
thrill you Wednesday night, June 
4. Instead of the standard kind of 
rodeo it will be a dramatic West- 
ern spectacle interwoven with 
colorful, dashing atmos- 
phere and supported by the music 
and ballads of Texas and the 
Southwest. 

Thursday morning, June 5, in 
the last session of the Convention, 
Rotarians and their wives will 
hear outgoing President Ten- 


rodeo 


Fashion on the range: a well-dressed Texas cowgirl. 


nent’s farewell address, the ad- 
dress of the incoming President, 
and an outstanding speaker yet to 
to be named. 

Youth entertainment has been 
arranged for sons and daughters 
of Rotarians attending the Con- 
vention. So bring the family; 
they'll have a wonderful time. 
Among the events for the young- 
sters will be a chuck-wagon din- 
ner and square-dance party at one 
of Dallas’ popular club houses, 
and a dance at the student union 
building on the S.M.U. campus. 
In addition, there will be special 
youth tours of the city, and teen- 
agers are welcome to attend all 
Convention features. 

Some of you will plan to stay 
around after the Convention for 
a few days. We hope you do! In 
that case you'll want to know 
something about Dallas and the 
State of Texas. 

The leading export cotton mar- 
ket in the nation, Dallas is also an 
important oil center, with more 
than 1,000 firms engaged in the 
oil-production industry; the great 
east Texas oil field is only about 
100 miles away. Dallas is the home 
of famous Southern Methodist 
University and is the banking, in- 
surance, and fashion center of the 
great Southwest. The city delights 
the shopper with a wide variety 
of fine department 
stores and special- 
ty shops, which 
contributes to the 
city’s reputation 
as a place of beau- 
tifully 
women. 

Texas itself has 
a romantic history 
going back to the 
early 1500s when 
Spain became the 
first of six nations 
to hold the area. 
When the Spanish 
explorer Pineda 
and his followers 
landed on the Tex- 
as coast in 1519— 
only 27 years after 
Columbus discov- 
ered America— 
they became the 
first white men to 
set foot on Texas 
soil, Other famous 
Spanish conquis- 
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Fashion in Dallas: Rotarians’ ladies 
will attend a style show on June 3. 


tadors, including Cabeza de Vaca 
and Coronado, headed expeditions 
into the territory, and indirectly 
were responsible for settling the 
oldest towns in Texas. 

France was the second nation to 
fly its flag over Texas when LaSalle 
came to the country in 1685. This 
aroused the Spaniards to the 
danger of a French conquest, and 
they sent out an expedition which 
destroyed LaSalle’s settlement. 
Thus the French rule in Texas 
was short lived, from 1685 to 1690. 

Out of this expedition came the 
naming of Texas. The story is 
that one of the invading Spaniards 
asked an Indian the name of his 
tribe. He replied, “Tejas.” Ap- 
parently the word, meaning 
“friends” or “allies,” was an inter- 
tribal name or watchword of the 
Caddo Indians. 

Missions were established by 
the Spaniards throughout the 
area, including the oldest missions 
of San Antonio de los Tiguas and 
San Miguel del Soccorro, built in 
1682 in El Paso County. These 
were erected in connection with 
the settlement of Ysleta, the old- 
est community in Texas today. 

In 1718 a mission was built at 
San Pedro Springs, laying the 
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foundation for the present city of 
San Antonio. A later mission built 
there was the Alamo, erected in 
1754. 

Mexico gained its independence 
from Spain in 1821, claiming the 
area we now know as Texas until 
1836, when the Republic of Texas 
won its freedom at the battle of 
San Jacinto. In 1845, at its own 
request, Texas became a part of 
the United States. In 1861 it joined 
the Southern Confederacy, but 
again in 1865 came under the flag 
of the United States. 

A State as colorful as its history 
—that’s Texas. This is what a re- 
cent issue of Town and Country 
magazine had to say about it: 

“The real Texas has as many 
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Booked Your Bunk? 


THOUSANDS of air-conditioned 
hotel and motel rooms in Dallas and 
near-by Fort Worth are being re- 
served for folks attending the Dallas 
Convention. Do you want one of 
them? The way to apply for it is to 
ask your Club Secretary for hotel- 
reservation forms—if you live in 
North, Central, or South America. If 
you live in Asia, Australia, New Zea- 
land, or South Africa, ask your Dis- 
trict Governor. If you live in the 
Continental European, North African, 
and Eastern Mediterranean Region, 
ask Rotary’s office in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. If you live in the British 
Isles, ask the headquarters of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and 
Ireland in London. 


the truth is that the Real Texas 
can be found in no single locale, 
just as the Milky Way cannot be 
seen in any single star. The Real 
Texas is cattle .. . it is oil; it is 
the tidelands along the Gulf... . 
it is the broad plains, and the 
mountains to the west; it is Hous- 
ton ... it is Dallas; it is Fort 
Worth and San Antonio. It is a 
thousand and one proud towns 
and hamlets. But, above all, it is 
the Sovereign State of Texas, the 
place where golden legends have a 
habit of coming true.” 

The early Indian definition of 
the word “Tejas,” or Texas, was, 
as I have noted, friends or allies. 
You will find in Dallas, Texas, in 
June, 1958, thousands of friendly 





parts as the Milky Way has stars. 
The cattlemen will tell you that 
oil isn’t the Real Texas; the oil- 
men will tell you that cattle isn’t. 
Houston will tell you that Dallas 
isn’t the Real Texas; Dallas will 
tell you that Houston isn’t. In the 
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tidelands along the Gulf, on the 
broad plains, and in the moun- 
tains to the west, everyone thinks 
he has found the Real Texas. But 


Texans. These Texans want to 
tighten their friendly alliance 
with Rotarians from all parts of 
the world. We want you to come 
and we hope we have made you 
want to come. We'll be looking 
for you in “Big D” in June! 





Quotes for an Anniversary 


Rotary is 53 years old this month. It was born with 
the first meeting of its first Club in Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A., on the night of February 23, 1905. Through the 
years many things have been said and written about 
Rotary by leaders of people the world over. Here are 
quotations from a few of them, offered as an anniversary 
salute and as an aid to speakers on the birthday theme. 


The greatest business organization in the world is 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs, because 
it is the first to recognize the true philosophy of the 
Golden Rule and to adopt it as part of its creed. A 
great work for International Rotary would be to lend 
its powerful influence toward universal peace—the 
adoption of the Golden Rule by the nations of the 
world. 

Evsert Hussparp—Address before 
Rotary Club of Houston, Tex., September, 1914. 


4 little less self-seeking, a little more for men, 
Less bitter in our speaking, more kindly with the pen; 
A little less of swerving from paths of truth and 
right, 
4 little more of serving and less of dollar might. 
Vore peaceful with our neighbors, and stancher to 
our friends, 
For all this Rotary labors, on this its hope depends. 
—Epear A. Guest, Rotarian 
Written in 1915 for THe Rorarian. 


Rotary is going to be the greatest and grandest co- 
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6perative institution ever founded. 
—Sir Harry Lauper, address- 
ing the Rotary Club of Glasgow, Scotland, in 1915. 


Rotarian principles are those that make good ser- 
vants of the State and develop among members of a 
nation and of a society true friendship—that great 
need of the world. 

—A.sert, King of Belgium, in 
address to Rotary Convention in Ostend in 1927. 


All thinking men recognize the moral and spiritual 
value of Rotary. There is indeed a wealth of meaning 
in the motto “Service above Self.” Few there are who 
do not recognize the good work which is done by Ro- 
tary Clubs throughout the free world. 

—Sir Winston Cuurcuitt, of England. 
Message on Rotary’s 50th Anniversary. 


I am happy to be with you today. I feel that I am 
among men who sincerely desire to give our civiliza- 
tion more spiritualité, a deepening of thought and of 
human ideals, and a will to save the world from ruin. 
I am, therefore, one of you, and I believe in your great 
and splendid goal. 

—ALBERT SCHWEITZER, addressing 
the Rotary Club of Colmar, France, in 1951, 


Readers interested in gathering further materials for an anniversary pro- 
gram may find he!p in Rotary’s Onward March, Pamphlet No. 4, from 
Rotary International. (Price 15 cents each in any quantity.) 
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The Truth *« about Texas 


a DAY recently two young 
cowmen from Karnes County, 
Texas, drove into San Antonio 
with a small truck loaded with 
hunchy shouldered Brahman 
calves. They wanted to go directly 
to the stockyards, but instead they 
made a wrong turn, which is easy 
to do in curvy San Antonio, and 
were caught in the heavy traffic 
on the winding, narrow streets of 
the business section. 

After battling vehicles some- 
where between the Alamo and the 
Gunter Hotel for an hour and a 
half, the driver said to his com- 
panion, “If you don’t see a street 
that looks like the way to the 
stockyards, why not go to looking 
for a sign that says ‘Express Pub- 
lishing Company’?” 

“What in the world do you want 
to find a newspaper for?” the part- 
ner asked. 

“I want to go in,” the driver ex 
plained, “and advertise myself in 
the lost and found.” 

A Texas rancher told me the 
story in the lobby of the Menger 
Hotel that evening. He had been 
out at the stockyards and had seen 
the Karnes County boys after they 
had finally hit the right trail and 
had high-tailed into the noisy 
pens. I believe that story is the 
only one about Texas I ever heard 
just one time; nearly all Texas 
stories are told and then retold 
with appreciative additions of fab- 
rication or with unprintable ejac- 
ulations of scorn. The stockyards 
story stuck with me, for, as we say 
in Texas, it just about fit my pistol. 

I was on an extended and in- 
tensive tour of Texas, my native 
State. My mission was to find out 
for myself as nearly as possible the 
truth about Texas, its eccentric 
millionaires, lovely women, lush 
oil, risky cattle, mushrooming 
cities, and most especially the tan- 
talizing intangible that is known 
as the Texas character or attitude. 

In the Menger that evening I 
felt as confused and lost in my ef- 
fort to sort out honest-to-goodness 
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facts as the truck driver had been 
in trying to locate the stockyards. 
However, after many livelong days 
of eying Texas by regions, town by 
town, and almost ranch by ranch 
and farm by farm, I finally learned 
a great deal about Texas and my 
fellow Texans. 

It didn’t take me long to learn 
that Texas is bigger than I had 
thought it was, and more complex, 
and perhaps of more significance. 

Are Texans boorish? 

Is the roughneck who strikes it 
rich to the tune of millions and 
then struts his stuff sensationally 
—is he the Texas prototype, as 
Apley was supposed to be for 
Boston and Babbitt for the Mid- 
west? 

I doubt it. There are just too 
many different kinds of folks to be 
scaled down or molded into what 
one might point out as the typical 
Texan. In the first place, Texas 
was first populated not by Texans 
but by people from everywhere— 
a sort of Duke’s Mixture, as we 
sometimes say. And there’s still a 
hodgepodge. Texas has a million 
Negroes. It has more than a mil- 
lion and a half people of Spanish 
or Mexican origin. It has a plen- 
teous mixture of European stock: 
in some communities, German 
comes about as near being the offi- 
cial language as English. Texas 
has the New Mexico influence on 
the west, Oklahoma on the north, 
and Arkansas and Louisiana on 
the east; it has an international 
border with Mexico winding all 
the way from El Paso to Browns- 
ville. 

One thing that should be re- 
membered in considering Texas— 
either as a nest for braggarts or as 
the real gloryland—is that it is 
comparatively new. It is only two 
generations from the wild frontier; 
there are still in Texas a good 
many grandchildren of the Old 
West gunmen. The State’s devel- 
opment has come since the end of 
the Civil War, and the biggest part 
of that development in the 20th 


Century. So there’s still rawness 
and the pioneering spirit. Also 
“git up and git.” 

Many outsiders who have writ- 
ten about Texas have had their 
hide and hair peeled off because 
Texans didn’t like their reporting 
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one damned bit. For this rea- 
son, I state some of my qualifica- 
tions for an attempt to tell the 
truth about Texas. I was born in 
the State. Raised there. Still live 
there. I’ve had to travel outside 
the State a great deal and have 
therefore bumped into Texans 


away from home. Many times I’ve 
had the exverience of being no- 
ticed or singled out because I was 
a Texan. 

Having a Texas license plate on 
your car is about the same as 
wearing a lodge button or a fra- 
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ternity pin. Not long ago with my 
family, plus our dog, I was driving 
down Fifth Avenue in New York. 
A huge passenger bus pulled up 
beside us at a red light. The driver 
had evidently seen our license 
number, which also carried the 
magic word “Texas.” He rolled 
down his window and leaned out. 

“Killed any rattlesnakes late- 
ly?” he called, and laughed. 

We were delighted. We laughed 
with him. 

On highways outside the State— 
except in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas, where Texans drive constant- 
ly—if two Texas cars meet, there 
is a friendly tooting of horns. The 
farther away from Texas you are, 
the longer and louder the toots. 
And if two Texas cars happen to 
be headed in the same direction, 
there is almost hesitation about 
one passing the other. 

With all the various forces in- 
side and outside Texas—Texans 
talking Texas and people else- 
where talking about Texas, often 
with eyebrows lifted cynically or 
questioningly — there has been 
only a confused picture of the big 
State. No one knows what really 
to believe about Texas. At least I 
didn’t. If someone had come to 
my house a couple of years ago 
and told me that the residents of 
Smiley in Gonzales County, Texas, 
used their hot-water heaters to 
cool their water, I would have 
thought my leg was being pulled. 
While on tour, I stopped for a 
long, tall drink from the Smiley 
water system, and now I can’t 
make anyone believe the true— 
absolutely true — water-heater 
story 


Smiley, with a population of 
around 600, has one artesian well 
with such great force that no 
pump or storage tanks are needed. 
This artesian water is hot, about 
right for bathing and washing 
dishes. So Smiley people do let 
the water stand in fireless heaters 
to cool for drinking and some 
other household purposes. When 
they want cold water, they turn 
on the hot faucet, and vice versa. 
Therefore, if you hear anything 
about Texas and Texans, it’s best 
not to discount the story until 
you've had a look. 

Anywhere you go in Texas, you 
hear the quickie-type story that is 
known as the T.O.M.—Texas Oil 
Millionaire. An example of the 
constant flow of such stories—- 
which New York and Hollywood 
columnists go for in an exuberant 
way—is about the nearsighted 
T.O.M. who had the windshield of 
his airplane ground to his eye cor- 
rection. Another is of the T.O.M 
who was told by his dentist that 
his sore tooth was in no shape for 
drilling that day. “Go ahead and 
drill anyhow,” the Texan said. “I 
feel lucky today.” 

In essence, I found, a good many 
of the Texas-attitude stories have 
a ring of [Continued on page 53] 


* 
By LEWIS NORDYKE 


Texas born and reared, lifelong interpret- 
er of the State he knows and loves so well, 
the author began his career on a weekly 
paper, later served with the Associated 
Press in Dallas and Houston and with an 
Amarillo newspaper. He now writes a 
weekly column for the Dallas Times- 
Herald, is the author of three books, father 
of two girls. This article is condensed from 
the first and last chapters of the book The 
Truth about Texas (copyright, 1957), by 
Lewis Nordyke, and published at $3.95 by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 





TENE U.S. SOUTEW EAST 


The roads that lead to Dallas pass 
through some of the most interesting 


country you'll find anywhere. 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


Rotarian, Port Lavaca, Tex. 


_ you live north, south, east, or 
west of Dallas, Texas, you will find it both 
interesting and rewarding if you will allow 
a few days extra, before or after Rotary’s 
Convention next June, for a tour of at least 
some of the enchanting U. S. Southwest 

In Texas and neighboring States there are a 
variety of scenery, historical points of interest, 
wild and undeveloped desert, extravagant trop- 
ical beauty, the marks of civilizations unknown 
and of generations recently past that challenge 
the most experienced traveller and the amateur 
tourist alike. 

If you go to Dallas from the Eastern or 
East-Central part of the United States, consider 
one of several excellent highways leading into 
Louisiana from the east and north. You will 
find two or three days of touring historical 
New Orleans and the Evangeline Country 
Highway 90 west intensely rewarding 

You enter New Orleans via Lake Pontchar- 
train Causeway, the world’s longest bridge, 
33 miles from terminal to terminal. As you 
leave the bridge, you enter into one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest cities, founded by the French in 1718, 

The site of those first rude huts marks today 
the most noted point of interest in New Orleans 
and one of the really distinguishing features 
that make New Orleans a “different” city. 
Here is the Vieux Carre, or the French Quarter, 
famed in lore, song, and story, cradle of Dixie- 
land jazz, site of the old Cabildo which nestles 
the relics of a rich past; Madame John’s Legacy, 
the oldest building in the Mississippi valley, 
built in 1727; Jackson Square, around which 
early French, Spanish, and Creole life flowed 
in the raucous growing years of the young city; 
St. Louis Cathedral; Pirates’ Alley; the narrow 
streets, enlivened by the unhurried life of the 
Quarter. 

And for those who care for a little spice with 
their study. of history. and architecture, there 
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is Bourbon Street, with its blatant night clubs where 
new stars of the show world are born and where 
some veterans come back to fade into oblivion 

And if you enjoy good food, don’t hurry. Several 
French Quarter restaurants are gourmets’ dreams, 
noted the world over for their exotic foods and re- 
finements. 

Wherever you stroll in the French Quarter, you 
see ancient brick homes and store buildings faced 
with iron grillwork imported from France; you peek 
through a hole in a weathered door and see tropical 
gardens lavishly thriving in the courtyard sur- 
rounded by decadent neglect. You meet artists labor- 
ing their canvasses in Jackson Square, drink coffee 
in the French Market, dodge eager one-minute pho- 
tographers everywhere 

You leave New Orleans with regret and head west, 
to the Evangeline Country, through Houma, Morgan 
City, Berwick, New Iberia, Abbeville. You travel 
through the sugar-cane country; you see great oaks 
with their limbs loaded with gray moss fingering 
over the highway; you see the Cajuns, descendants 
of the French who were expelled from Arcadia, in 
Canada, where the expelled people huddled while 
making new homes in the foreign land long ago 

You enter Texas. at Orange, resting place of hun- 
dreds of mothballed warships of World War II, site 
of bustling shipyards and the eastern edge of an in- 
credibly great industrial area which has thrived 
since the War, where every conceivable type of 
chemical is produced from oil and natural gas 

If you have the time, you will want to drive on 
through to Galveston, along a beautifully dreary and 
remote Gulf beach, where the highway continuously 
must be policed to keep debris from the Gulf from 
blocking the road. In Galveston you will find a 
“Little New Orleans,” with much of its frivolous life 
subdued by a recent crackdown on open saloons and 
gambling, but the alteration has not dimmed the 
beauty of the Gulf beach, the fishing fleets, the land- 
marks left by Jean Lafitte, the pirate, who head- 
quartered in Galveston for many years 

From Galveston you may follow the coast to 
Corpus Christi, at the edge of the Texas tropics, and 
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on down to the lower Rio Grande Valley, where you 
drive along broad highways lined with stately palms, 
see the citrus orchards, lush vegetable farms, Na- 
ture’s lavish colors nurtured under semitropical 
climate. In Brownsville you not only will see a city 
of historical significance, but use it as the gateway 
to Mexico. Matamoros is directly across the Rio 
Grande, and it is only 198 miles to Ciudad Victoria 
and slightly nearer to Monterrey. 

Padre Island, stretching 120 miles along the Gulf 
from Corpus Christi to Port Isabel, is a desolate, in- 
triguing sliver of sand and beach that is being “dis- 
covered” as a new year-round playground. 

You may then head for Dallas, via San Antonio, 
“Cradle of Texas Liberty,” home of the old Spanish 
missions, including the Alamo, and one of the na- 
tion’s oldest cities. As much Spanish as American, 
San Antonio is one of the nation’s few distinctive 
cities, because of its history and Mexican and Span- 
ish influence upon life and architecture. Here are 
Randolph and Kelly, two important Air Force fields, 
and Lackland Air Base; old Fort Sam Houston, 
where both Grant and Lee served prior to the Civil 
War 

North 75 miles is Austin, boas ing the largest State 
capitol in the nation, built of Texas granite at a cost 
of 3 million acres of public lands; and the University 
of Texas, oil-rich from hundreds of wells brought in 
on land owned by the University. 

It is 200 miles from Austin to Dallas, via Waco; 
and at Waxahachie you may divert to Fort Worth for 
a night or merely a drive through the fourth-largest 
city in the State “where the West begins.” Citizens 
call it Cow Town, with obvious pride. It is only 30 
miles from Fort Worth to Dallas 

Either going to or coming from Dallas, you will 
want to stop over in Houston, largest city in the 
South and chemical capital of the world—a magic 
city that sprang up from the mudflats of Buffalo 
Bayou. Here you will see a deep-water port 50 miles 
from the sea—the Houston Ship Channel, lined far- 
ther than the eye can see with marine facilities, oil 
refineries, chemical plants. Houston is the oil-field 
supply capital of the world and pulse of the oil in- 


volcanic origin, 


towers 1,640 feet above the plains in the Na- 
vajo Reservation of northwestern New Mexico. 


Classic beauty distinguishes the Museum of Fine Arts in Houston, Tex. 


above) Bailey; (right) New Mexico State Touris 
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The Big Room of Carlsbad Caverns in southeastern Neu 
Mexico extends three-fourths of a mile, soars 300 feet. 


Petrified logs in the Second Forest of the Petrified Forest 
National Monument near Holbrook, Ariz., bear marks of fire and 
other damage. Floods carried the original logs to the area. 


Photos: (above, below. top right) Santa Fe 


Bronco busters compete at the World’s Championship Rodeo in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Many Southwestern Indians, like these of the Taos tribe, still 


live in pueblos of adobe buildings. 


At right is a bread oven. 


Tropical plants, palms, and shrubbery line the 
banks of the beautiful San Antonio River, which 
cuts through the San Antonio business district. 


Photos: (right above) Patte- 17 
son; (left) Erb from Santa Fe 





dustry. Oil derricks line the streets in suburban 
Houston. But in spite of the city’s riches, its oil and 
its chemical industries, Harris County, of which 
Houston is the county seat, produces more cattle 
than any other in Texas 

If you drive down from the Central and North- 
Central States, you will want to take time off to see 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. Hot Springs, nestled be- 
tween ranges of Ouichita Mountains, is one of the 
nation’s great health resorts, with its hot springs 
bursting out upon the street, its many bathhouses 
and resort hotels catering to the suffering and the 
vigorous alike. 

In Hot Springs you will enjoy the dry, cool nights, 
the natural scenic beauty, the man-made modes of 
entertainment, whether your preferences run to the 
alligator farm, the observation tower on a near moun- 
tain top, or the entertainment of modern night clubs. 

North and slightly west of Hot Springs and Little 
Rock, the capital, is one of the South’s leading Sum- 
mer-resort areas, extending from Fort Smith to the 
Missouri border—the famed Ozark Mountain coun- 
try. Fishing, boating, just lazing in the cool comfort 
of a rustic mountain cabin, await you on your way to 
or from the Convention 

Oklahoma City sprang from a straggling com- 
munity of three mud shacks on the morning of April 
22, 1889, to a city of 10,000 people by sundown that 


, 
f 


evening. On that same day, about 90,000 other home 
seekers spread out over the State to transform it 
from Indian country to a thriving, boisterous “Beau- 
tiful Land,” as the newcomers called it 

The day Oklahoma City was born marked the date 
of “The Run,” when the territory was opened to 
settlement and all home seekers were required to 
remain at the borders of the opened area until 
the firing of a starting gun 

Oklahoma City’s capitol t ind many open 


areas extending to the heart of the business district 
are dotted with oil derricks, and yet it maintains that 
fresh, new look to typify its youth and vigor. 

Tulsa, to the northeast 120 miles, connects with 
the capital city by a new toll road, and is an im- 
portant oil center. Northeast of Tulsa is Claremore, 
home of Will Rogers and the museum established 
in his honor. 

Coming south from Oklahoma City you pass 
through the rugged “Bad Lands” of southern Okla- 
homa and you may turn off a few miles to Lake 
Texhoma, on the Red River between Oklahoma and 
Texas, for camping and fishing. 

Coming to Dallas from the west, you will find New 
Mexico more than merely a “Land of Enchantment.” 
In Santa Fe, for example, you walk the cobblestone 
streets once trod by such adventurers as Kit Carson, 
and the padre missionaries who came to Mexico and 
on to New Mexico before Jamestown became a per- 
manent settlement 

Around Santa Fe are the ruins of the cliff dwell- 
ers, who lived and prospered 1,000 years ago and 
built the first apartment houses in the New World; 
and in this same general area you come upon remote 
Indian villages, where the descendants of those cliff 
dwellers live today in squat adobe huts and eke out 
a living by cultivating small irrigated plots—beans, 
potatoes, grain, and peppers 

New Mexico's culture is distinctive and different 
from that of any other State, combining those of the 
pueblo dwellers, the Spanish conquistadors, whose 
mark stands out among the cities and villages of the 
State, and the colonizers who came to transform the 
wild land into a modern 47th State of the Union. 

These cultures stand out in the numerous fiestas 
and celebrations, and New Mexico doubtless is the 
most “celebrating” State in the country. 

Fortunately for touring [Continued on page 57] 


Dusk settles over an ancient church and village in a mountain valley of Mexico, which borders Texas for many hundreds of miles. 
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A ROTARY RHYME 


re: Texas 


In Dallas, Texas, come next June, there'll be a big affair, 

When Rotary bands, from many lands, will all assemble there. 
\nd so it seems appropriate at this time just to mention 

What things await, in the Lone Star State, our 49th Convention. 


But ere we give particulars of what things lie ahead, 
Perhaps it would be fitting if a few words here were said 
\bout what Retary has done, since nineteen hundred ‘leven, 
In this land that the natives claim is little short of heaven. 


"Twas in May of nineteen ‘leven, with Club number thirty-nine, 

That Rotary came to Dallas, and her star began to shine. 

San Antonie and Heuston in the next year had their birth, 
Followed soon by gay Galveston, Beaumont, Austin, and Fort W orth. 


Through all the years ensuing we've seen Rotary grow and grow, 
From the plains of the Panhandle te the Gulf of Mexico, 

From the mountains of El Pase to East Texas’ piny wood 

In every town and hamlet it has flourished as it should. 


And so teday three hundred Clubs throughout the Lone Star State 
\re pledged to foster Rotary’s aims and make her future great 
So all of you, where’er you live, in hamble home or palace, 

Will find a Rotary weleome when you come next June to Dallas. 


"Twill not be the first such meeting—two others we would mcation. 
Way back in 1914, Henston held our fifth Convention. 

And after fifteen years had passed, in May of °29, 

Nine thousand men of Rotary felt Dallas’ welcome fine. 


These were great Conventions—we'll not forget them soon, 

The one that met in Houston was the first one held in June. 

And one thing more significant, producing much elation, 

"Twas there that Rotary first could boast four-figured registration. 


When Rotary held in Dallas her twentieth Convention, 
There were many warm discussions, but a lack of hot dissension. 
And perhaps the most important of the things done in that city 
Was the first formation of the International Committee. 


But if you really want to know what Rotary has done 

Throughout the State of Texas, since its work was first begun, 

You'd have te get away from pride, from pompousness and pelf, 

And learn how true they've followed through in “Service above Self.” 


You'd have to go to Austin, and attend their Christmas party, 
And see how lads from many lands reeeive a welcome hearty. 
You'd have te ge te Houston, and view the faces eager 

Of kids who have been sponsored to become a Little Leaguer. 


You'd go down to Port Arthur, where they now are taking bids, 
lo build a school they've financed for a bunch of crippled kids. 
Or else to old Gonzales, where they sponsor a Foundation 

To give the crippled children there much needed recreation. 


You'd have to go to Brownfield, where they foster a school band, 
Or hie yourself to Cleburne, where they help lads learn the land. 
And if you ge te Grandview, you'll learn what Rotary pays 

To finance every year a trip for worthy F.F.A.’s, 
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Past First V ice-President, 


R International ; 
Building Contractor, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


And if perchance while you are here near Harrisburg you roam 

You'll find what joys the Rotary boys have brought the Old Folks Home. 
And if te Beaumont you should go, you'd find it near sensational 

To see how Rotary aids the ill, through therapy vocational. 


The Christmas movie party at El Paso every year, 

Gives near a thousand orphans of all races lots of cheer. 

And interceuntry friendship comes to every lad and lass 

When the kids from Piedras Negras cross the line to Eagle Pass. 


And while you are in Dallas, on your Rotary vacation, 

You'll learn how they fight polio with free inoculation. 

And if you take the boulevard that leads you to Fort Worth, 
You'll find the Panther Boys Club there one of the best on earth. 


These are a few examples, a very few indeed, 

Of what Rotary does in Texas to meet each human need. 

Se to put, in just a nutshell, what three hundred Clubs have done: 
We take our Rotary seriously—but we have a lot of fun. 


Throughout the years of Rotary, Texas men have done their share, 
To serve RI in places high and shape her progress fair. 

To list all here of course would be impossible to do. 

And I don’t think it would be fair to mention just a few. 


Se now it seems the time has come to turn from things of yore, 
And try to tell you just a bit of that which lies before. 

For Roy Hickman’s gang, we know, has labored long and late, 
For a Convention, Texas-size, in Dallas, fifty-eight. 


Its going to be a State affair, with Dallas as the host, 
And naturally the Dallas boys have had to work the most. 
But long ago they let us know, with generosity, 

That this would be a job for all of Texas Rotary. 


You'll find some of the romance of the days of long ago. 
You'll even ha\~ a sample of a modern rodeo. 

You'll have a chance to feast a while on Texas barbecue. 
You may even see some livestock (if you go out to the Zeo). 


You'll find that Texas’ welcome is hearty though not rowdy, 
And every ear is sure to hear a cheery, “Partner, howdy.” 
For Dallas has planned very well, as Dallas always does, 
For a really fine Convention, when we honor Jess and Buzz. 


The climate is agreeable—don’'t worry for a minute, 

For if it should by chance get warm you won't have to be in it. 
No matter where you find yourself, or how you are positioned, 
You'll learn that every place you go is fully air conditioned. 


I guess I could go on and on and tell a whole lot more 
Of what for all of Rotary at Dallas lies in store, 

But elsewhere in these pages you'll find, in more detail, 
The things that there await you—so be there without fail! 


(And if this awful doggerel has called forth reader roars, 
Don't place the blame against my name—but on the Editors.) 














/ years ago ona 
Summer evening Grandpap would 
stroll with me along the Mississip- 


pi River and lament thai steam- 
boating and genteel living had 
vanished with the past. And he 
was right, I knew, at least in the 
part about the steamboats. The 
mile-wide stream, once a 
highway churned by the paddle- 
wheels of elegant packets, was 
calm and empty, for the river traf- 
fic had died. 

Musing one night about his fa- 
vorite subject, the old man stopped 
to cut a branch from a willow tree 
and began to carve a whistle for 
me. “About the only thing left 


busy 
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There’s a mighty boom on the Mississippi, as barges bigger 


than ocean freighters ply the routes of the vanished packets. 


now is the river itself. What hap- 
pened is just downright hard to 
say.”’ Gramps thought a moment, 
sent an extra-large willow chip 
fiying off into the air for emphasis, 
and shook his knife blade. “But 
there’s a heap of travellin’ left on 
that old creek.” And he gazed 
acrcss the moonlit waters, as if he 
half expected to see a triple-decked 
steamer, sparks flying from twin 
stacks, come sailing majestically 
round the bend. 

Today Gramp’s prophecy has 
been fulfilled, for river traffic is 
once again high on the inland- 
waterway system of the United 
Siates which extends from Texas 


to Pennsylvania and covers one- 
third of the nation where half the 
population lives. 

Gramps, who fondly remem- 
bered such boats as the Golden 
Eagle, with its ornate salon, gay 
passengers, and a menu which fea- 
tured “a choice of a dozen desserts 
with every meal,” wasn’t a fuddy- 
duddy. It wasn’t so much the pass- 
ing of the steamboat that bothered 
him as it was the golden way of 
life it represented. Steamboating 
had been a child of necessity, had 
teethed on hardship, and had ma- 
tured on fabulous profits — or 
losses 

The birth of river steamboating 
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A gasoline barge pushed by 
a diesel towboat passes un- 
der a bridge on the upper 
Mississippi River. Some of 
the largest barges can hold 
81% million gallons of fuel. 


Coal, sulphur, cement, and 
other bulk commodities are 
carried at great savings. 
Some railroads are building 
barge-loading docks on the 
Mississippi for such freight. 


An old towboat rises to a 
new river level in a lock 
at Alton, Ill., one of 26 
on the upper Mississippi. 
Federal efforts to raise river 
levels have had much to 
do with increasing traffic. 
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occurred in Pittsburgh back in 
1811 when wiry Captain Andy 
Jack ordered his engineer to open 
the throttle of the New Orleans 
and headed his boat down the Mo- 
nongahela River for the delta 
country of Mississippi. The 2,000- 
mile voyage to New Orleans over 
the flatboat rivers of the Monon- 
gahela, the blue Ohio, and the 
chocolate tide of the Mississippi 
was weird and bedevilled. But fi- 
nally Captain Jack nosed his ship 
into its namesake city after bat- 
tling Indians, fire, and floods. 

From 1811 through the late ’90s 
the golden and gaudy steamboat 
was king. By 1834 the total steam- 
boat tonnage on U.S. inland rivers 
was greater than England’s entire 
gross steamship capacity. Nine 
years later, during 1843, 120 new 
steamboats—a record—were slid 
onto the muddy waters. Steamboat 
navies were organized by both the 
South and the North during the 
Civil War, for Southern cotton and 
turpentine were war necessities 
and could be obtained by the 
North only if it could secure the 
river. James B. Eads, Northern 
river expert, directed construction 
of a fleet of low ironclad steam- 
boats designed to endure cannon 
fire from shore batteries. Gun em- 
placements at Vicksburg, Mem- 
phis, and Mobile Bay felt the 
stings of these monitors, which 
helped to strengthen the Union's 
strategic position 

Prosperity returned to the river 
after the War. The regular-route 
passenger packets prided them- 
selves on their elegance, ornamen- 
tation, comfort, and luxury. Speed 
became increasingly important as 
the railroads vied for business. On 
July 3, 1870, the Robert E. Lee, 
racing from New Orleans in com 
petition with the packet Natchez 
steamed into St. Louis victorious 
after a trip of three days, 18 hours, 
and 14 minutes, setting a record 
no commercial water carrier has 
matched to this day. Fortunes 
were made on the river in Grand- 
pap’s youth, and many a palatial 
steamer paid for herseif in the first 
year of operation. On hilltops and 
in thickets bordering the Missis 
sippi, rich packet-boat owners con- 
structed beautiful mansions of 
“steamboat Gothic.”’ 

But while steamboating was at 
its most glorious, the railroads 





were laying an iron mesh destined 
to strangle river traffic. The rail- 
roads were fast and dependable, 
and they could carry more. The 
best the old packet boats could 
boast was an average load capacity 
of 500 to 800 tons; the railroads 
could add car after car to each 
train until the average locomotive 
in the '80s was pulling capacities 
of more than 900 tons. 

Railroads serving the Mississip- 
pi Valley hiked their freight rates 
as each old packet line died. By 
1939, it seemed, the battle was 
over. But in that year a group of 
New Orleans rivermen, who be- 
lieved like Gramps in the potential 
of the “creek,” financed construc- 
tion of the 750-horsepower Bull 
Calf, the first of the high-speed 
diesel towboats. 

Determined to avoid the mis- 
takes of the old steamboaters, the 
new pioneers set out to prove that 
the river was the cheapest route 
for bulk commodities. No longer, 
however, as in the old days would 
a river boat stop at a farmer's 
landing to unload a barrel of mo- 
lasses and pick up six hogs. The 
modern system is based on huge 
cargoes, and the present inland- 
waterways towboat pushes (not 
tows) a group of individual barges 
which range in cargo capacity 
from 900 tons to one 50 feet wide 
and 305 feet long whici 
800 tons. Several or more 
make up a “string” or “tow” and 
are held together as a single unit 
by means of a system of steel ca- 
bles, pins, and turnbuckles so they 
can be steered as a unit by the 
towboat pushing from the reat 

The old multispoked wheel in 
the pilot housc is gone. for steer- 
ing is done with levers. And in- 
stead of jangling a bell in the en- 
gine room to signal that he wants 
more steam, the modern pilot con- 
trols his giant diesels with a flick 
of a switch. 

There are many 
river today that string out lorger 
than the Queen Mary and carry 
enough cargo to fill two medium- 
sized ocean freighters—or enough 
oil, coal, sulphur, or wheat to fill 
450 standard railroad cars 

The cost of one of these, com- 
plete with a 1,200-foot tow of 
barges, is approximately 2 million 
dollars. Many a trip is required to 
pay for it. But according to the 


holds 3.- 


barges 


tows on the 
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{ clamshell crane scoops sulphur from 
a river barge nested in a dock beside 
a rail terminal, and transfers it to rail- 
road cars for shipment to inland cities. 


The Mississippi River system 
and connecting channels cover 
one-third of the United States 
where half the population lives. 


Mississippi Valley Association— 
the “‘voice” of river transportation 
—shippers impressed by its econ- 
omy stand in line for barge serv- 
ice. One example the Association 
gives is that freight rates for struc- 
tural steel sent from Chicago, II- 
linois, to Omaha, Nebraska, by 
truck is 64 cents a 100 pounds, 
compared to 29 cents a 100 pounds 
when the steel is shipped in barge- 
load lots. 

The modern methods reawak- 
ened the river. In 1956 the Missis- 
sippi and her tributaries, accord- 
ing to Captain A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., 
president of the Federal Barge 
Lines Corporation, carried approx- 
imately 52 million tons of cargo— 
30 times the tonnage of 20 years 
ago. 

A quarter of a century has seen 
towboat-engine horsepower dou- 
bled and redoubled. Yesterday’s 
towboats are being “souped up” 
with superchargers, Kort nozzles, 
and contraguide rudders for maxi- 
mum economy. 

Living and sleeping ‘quarters 
boast air conditioning, foam-rub- 
ber mattresses, venetian blinds, 
curtains, cork-floor tile, and car- 
pets. “Don’t think that Old Man 
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River is seedy,” cautions towboat 
builder Herman Pott. 

Let’s look at the Aetna-Louis- 
ville, one of the crack towboats of 
the Ashland Oil and Refining Com- 
pany. The cavernous barges she 
pushes hold more than 8,400,000 
gallons of gasoline. She can travel 
nine miles an hour when her 16- 
cylinder diesels are chanting out 
their rated 4,500 horses a* cruising 
speed. In a pinch her pilot can 
crowd 5,500 horsepower into the 
three eight-foot props. The Aet- 
na’s sleek living quarters and her 
superb food prompt any two-fisted 
mate to knock himself out to make 
the crew list. 
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Today, safety is built into the 
boats, as well as being stressed 
constantly to the crew. But this 
was not so in the old steamboat 
days. The muddy river water 
caused boiler trouble. Fires, col- 
lisions, and explosions took a 
heavy toll of the floating palaces. 
Between 1812 and 1850 an average 
of almost 30 boats a year blew up 
and killed a total of more than 
4,000 persons. The greatest mari- 
time disaster in United States his- 
tory occurred on the afternoon of 
April 27, 1865, when the boilers of 
the Sultana shed their shells and 
1,700 lives were lost. 

“During the Golden Age of 
steamboating,”’ Donald _T. 


says 


Wright, publisher of Waterways 
Journal (the riverman’s bible), “so 
numerous were accidents that few 
boats weathered jour or five years 
of operation before sinking, blow- 
ing up, or getting hooked on a 


snag.” Accidents still happen, but 
it’s big news if a life is lost. Every 
once ina while, nowadays, a crank- 
case explodes, or a boat catches 
fire and burns, but in a business as 
big as this some accidents are 
bound to happen. 

The Coast Guard promotes safe- 
ty with broadcasts of navigational 
information, and helps keep pilots 
in the channel and off sandbars by 
setting out buoys and shore mark- 
ers. 

Electronic innovations, more 
than anything else, have helped 
the forward march to safety. Fog 
has always been a bugaboo, for 
visibility on the river can change 
from good to bad in five minutes. 
At an operational cost of $250 an 
hour, the urge to run the fog is 
always great. 

Radar is safety’s answer. And 
radiophone keeps boats in contact 
with the shore. The modern tow- 

boat’s intercommuni- 
cation system helps, 
too, allowing the cap- 
tain to call for another 


Over 700 automobiles ride 
an empty fuel barge down- 
bound from Cincinnati. The 
big problem (and profit) is 
in finding a return cargo. 


Three huge and spotless 
diesel engines developing 
4,800 horsepower turn the 
triple-screw propellers of 
a typical towboat. Controls 
are in the pilot house; the 
engineer maintains, repairs. 


cup of coffee or give directions to 
a crew member stationed 1,000 
feet away from him at the head of 
the tow. 

One of the latest navigational 
aids is the depth recorder, which 
sends an electronic impulse down- 
ward to the river bottom, meas- 
ures the time it takes to return, 
and tells the pilot the depth of the 
water. Because of it, pilots no 
longer need to memorize the loca- 
tion of every sandbar, channel 
crossing, and cottonwood snag. 
The chart-making section of this 
mechanical leadsman is in the 
pilot house for the convenience of 
the pilot, whose eyes shift con- 
stantly across his navigational and 
engine instruments and the river 
banks both ahead and astern. 

Still, when the temperature of 
the night air changes and the fog 
comes rolling in, forcing the pilot 
to rely on radar, he curses the 
whiteness. For whether it is a 
downbound tow of automobiles 
out of Cincinnati riding on empty 
oil barges, or a cargo of golden 
grain coming up from St. Joe, Mis- 
souri, the pilot has a 3-million- 
dollar investment of cargo and 
equipment to protect. 

In the thin patches of fog he 
sees the dim outline of the banks 
and an occasional light in a farm 
house. The tops of cottonwoods 
standing like silent sentinels out- 
line the sky behind the shore. 

A pilot is doomed to worry, es- 
pecially at night, when he feels 
the river all around but cannot see 
it. Night is a fearsome time. It is 
the special time for deck hands to 
fall overboard or for the couplings 
on the barges to break, for the en- 
gines to falter or the watch to 
sleep. But there are nights when 
the engines purr like kittens, when 
the leaden barges seem to know 
the channel. 

Autumn afternoons are the spe- 
cial days. There is something about 
the river in late Autumn, the 
big wide patches of wind ripples, 
and the way the color spreads over 
the fields. It’s not like any other 
time of year. The glow of the fad- 
ing afternoon light is a deep, deep 
gold spreading over the stubble 
fields, high-lighting the _ tree 
branches. And you feel a kind of 
glory—a special kind of glory that 
comes only with being a part of 
big towboatin’. 
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Inside the sparkling, air-con- 
ditioned Center, the Institute 
tackles its single subject—Rotary. 


Counsellor Rex Webster throws 
himself into a point. Trained for 
the job, he directs the discussions. 

















WHEY are as busy as you and I are, the men who inhabit west-central 
| Texas. They have oil to pump, peanuts to dig, cotton to pick, 

feeders to sell, patients to heal, teachers to hire, parishioners to 
marry, taxes to pay, towns to run, wives to please, children to raise up, 
and you name the rest. 

It was a little surprising, therefore, to see 98 of these men drop 
their work in 28 communities for a day—just to talk Rotary. Yet that’s 
what they did one moisty Wednesday last October. Rising at dawn, 
or before, they wheeled across the rolling mesquite prairies, all yellow 
with the pesty broom weed, and met in the little town of Olney. There, 
from 9:18 in the morning to 4:11 in the afternoon, they talked Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, classification and membership, public relations 
and a dozen other aspects of Rotary organization and philosophy 
and talked them right through two coffee breaks and a roast-beef lunch. 

The inducements to attend were surely few. Their District Governor, 
quiet, serious Truett Walton, a university dean of Abilene, who invited 
them, had promised no banquet, no music, no famous speakers, no razzle- 
dazzle of any kind—just a place to meet and a good discussion leader. 
He had invited them to a One-Day District Institute on Rotary Infor- a a | 


the Institute, organizes it, opens 
and closes it. He's Truett Walton, 





ition in District 579. 
Do you know that kind of meeting—the One-Day Institute? It’s fairly 
under the Rotary sun. Invented four years ago, it brings together 
rom all Clubs in a District the Presidents, the Classifications Committee 
Chairmen, the bulletin editors, and the Rotary Information Committee 
Chairmen. It aims, as is obvious, to lift the level of Rotary knowledge 


OLNEY About a One-Day District 
CITY LIMIT Institute...anew kind of 
meeting that is pulling 
men in the world over. 
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Olney High School sends five little misses to 


as Institute registration helpers. Here 


Club President Campbell briefs them on the job 


in Club and District. The idea 
came out of the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International, which set 
up a corps of Rotary Information 
Counsellors who 
discussion leaders at these Insti 

tutes. The Counsellors were to be 

and are, past officers of RI chosen 
for the job by the President of Ro- 
tary International and especially 
briefed on group-discussion tech- 
niques in three-day meetings held 
in five far-apart places of the earth 
(such as Zurich, Switzerland; Pan 

ama City, Panama; Manila, The 


would serve as 


Philippines, and Evanston, IIli- 
nois, U.S.A.). They serve for one 
year. 

No District, as you may kno 
has to hold an Institute. It’s a 
up to the Governor. If he wants 


to call one, fine; there’s a Coun- 
sellor in a near-by District who'll 
be glad to come and help the 
lows talk Rotary 
come home. 

So this new kind of mes 
been added. Weren't there enough 





until the cows 


ting 


kinds already? A fairly careful 
and certainly conservative esti- 
mate (made just this minute 


reveals that in the current Rotary 
year there will be 800,000 
meetings held under the 
banner. Too many? Not 
body thinks so. Before the year is 
out something like 22,000 men in 
80 countries will have 


about 
Rota y 
every- 


turned out 
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also for 300 One-Day District In- 
stitutes on Rotary Information. 

Which takes us back to W. 
rruett Walton and his Institute in 
Olney—pictured for you here as 
typical of the 300 Institutes of 
1957-58 

Governor Truett picked Olney 
It was central, It had a fine meet- 
ing place—the Olney Community 
Center built at a cost of $16,000 
raised by the Rotary Club, whose 
Board was of course delighted 
with the choice of venue. And 
the Counsellor who would come 
would be Rex Webster, a rangy, 
hard-driving, advertising execu- 
tive from Lubbock, 200 miles 
away. He wasa District Governor 
a year ago, and has been working 
hard in Rotary since 1941 and at 
Scouting, church, and a lot of 
other things as long; incidentally, 
he has lent his basso-profundo to 
200 weddings. 

So on the eve of the Institute 
Truett and Rex met in Olney and 
learned from Club President Mark 
Campbell and Club Secretary 
Harry Sprinkle that everything 
was set for the next morning 
There would be a flock of pretty 
maids from the high school on 
hand to help the fellows register. 
The envelopes of work 
were all stuffed. “Skinny” 
ready with the coffee urns and the 
ladies of one of the local churches 
were primed to sweep in at noon 

something durable for the 
inner man 

Came morning and the cars be- 
to roll in, and by 9:18, as 


papers 
was 


with 


iforementioned, things got un- 
der way with a roll call—which 


showed 28 out of 37 possible Clubs 
represented. Then for the next 
seven hours it was the Counsellor 
launching a subject and the Insti- 
digging into it “Stop 
there a minute, please, Rex. What 
that phrase ‘principal and 
recognized activity’ mean? Give 
us an example.” ... “I’ve read and 
reread the rules and I can’t figure 
out if an additional active is an 
active member or not. Is he?” 
‘We've just started a Club bulletin 
and can’t figure out how to make 
the Rotary information we want 
to put across attractive. What do 
you other Clubs do?” 

No use to take you through the 
whole thing. You can imagine the 


tute 


does 


discussions that waxed and waned 
if you know that the agenda listed 
Your Club’s Constitution ; 
Your Club’s By-Laws ... The Club 
Bulletin ...THE ROTARIAN .. . Fo- 
rums on the Club Level... Or- 
ganizing New Clubs and ten 
other subjects more or less akin. 

Of course you won't have to 
imagine it, if things work right. 
If the concatenation of Club 
events permits, the four fellows 
from your Club who attend the In- 
stitute in your District—if it has 
one—will stage an Institute of 
their own right in your Club, 
spreading wider the Rotary infor- 
mation they firmed up for them- 
selves when they went to their 
“Olney 

Not far from Olney is “Old Spin- 
dle Top,” a venerable oil well 
they've been pumping since 1912. 
She's still yielding, but someday 


she’ll go dry. Nobody’s putting 
anything into it; nobody can. 
Hundreds of thousands of men 


have been getting good things out 
of Rotary since February, 1905, 
and they all quote the boring but 
absolutely indestructible old plati- 
tude that you get out of it about 
what you put into it. There are 
many who think there’s been a 
lot more puttin’ in since the One- 
Day Institutes began. 
—By Kart KRUEGER 


1 good day’s work behind him, Counsellor Webster 


(center) 
District Governors 


Tex., and M. W. 


Hiram 
(“Pic”) 


Arrant, of 
Larmour, of 


< 
Ps 
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relaxes with old Texas acquaintances Past 


Abilene, 
Graham. 








Big Red—HOME ON THE RANGE 


About a new breed of Texas beef animal termed the greatest ‘grass burner’ in cattledom. 


L. TEXAS ever officialiy adopts 
a State animal, it might very well 
be a big, cherry-red Santa Gert- 
rudis bull. For he and his kind, 
Texas born and bred, are the first 
breed of beef cattle to be orig- 
inated in the U.S.A., and they are 
setting new marks in beef pro- 
duction in that country and in 28 
others. This, while the famous 
Texas Longhorn has all but van- 
ished from view. 

Do you know the Santa Gert- 
rudis breed? It was developed on 
the 940,000-acre King Ranch in the 
southern part of Texas. Its name is 
that of the original Spanish land 
grant on which the headquarters 
of the King Ranch are located. 
Bordering the King Ranch is the 
Armstrong Ranch, which owns the 
red herd shown in the color photo- 
graph on the cover of this issue. 
The calf in the foreground, like all 
Santa Gertrudis yearlings, has a 
mild disposition and is safe for the 
Texas tykes ‘handling him. 

Necessity, cattlemen say, 
brought about the Santa Gertru- 
dis breed. The hot sun of south 
Texas was hard on Shorthorns and 
Herefords, both British breeds, 
and insects bothered them, too. 
Needed was a hardier breed that 
would meet one other all-impor- 
tant requirement: the ability to 
fatten on grass. The King Ranch 
set out, in 1910, to get the qualities 
desired through careful cross- 
breeding based on the principle 
that “like begets like.” 

It was decided that Brahman 
blood was needed, as this Indian 
breed has rugged characteristics 
and thrives on coarse salt grass. 
So, Brahman bulls were crossed 
with Shorthorns, and after thou- 
sands of crosses the first of the 
new breed and the “granddaddy” 
of all Santa Gertrudis cattle was 
produced. Born in 1920, this foun- 
dation sire, called Monkey because 
of his playfulness, weighed 1,100 
pounds at 12 months. He produced 
more than 150 sons, all superior 
beef animals with the ability to 
transmit their exceptional quali- 
ties to their offspring. 

Though only a little more than 
35 years old, Santa Gertrudis are 
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on ranges in 32 of the 48 States 
and in countries as far away from 
Texas as South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. The breed is especially 
numerous in Latin-American na- 
tions. Called by many cattlemen 
“the most efficient grass burner in 
the cattle world,” the Santa Gert- 
rudis has an exceptionally high 
rate-of-gain average. A bull owned 
by the Armstrong Ranch recently 
set a new gain record for the 
United States—an astounding 3.8 
pounds a day in a 140-day gain- 
evaluation test. In the first 112 


’ 


SHORTHORN 


COW 5. Shorthorn, Vis Brahman 


days, three of the Armstrong bulls 
averaged more than four pounds 
a day. 

In 1951 the Santa Gertrudis 
Breeders International was organ- 
ized at Kingsville, Texas, to con- 
tinue to improve the breed and to 
maintain its standards. It has 
some 60,000 inspected, classified, 
and accepted cattle, and 650 breed- 
ers are members. Its motto is 
“Look Ahead and Keep Moving” 
—fitting words for some breeders 
who solved a genetic problem by 
refusing to give up. 


3/4 BRAHMAN 
BULL 


f 


MONKEY 
Foundation Sire of the Breed 


[ 150 SONS OF MONKEY | 


Bred with Brahman-Infused Shorthorns 


SANTA GERTRUDIS BREED 





R. T. Anderson, of Chicago, 
Ill, serves as president of 
the American Association of 


Passenger Traffic Officers. 


Victor D. Dalgoutte, a 20-year 
Rotarian of Ossining, N. Y. 
is president of the American 
Institute of Laundering. 


President this year of the 
International Association of 
Chiefs of Police is John D. 
Holstrom, of Berkeley, Calif. 
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Strauss Peytor 


President of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men 
is Clarence M. McGuire, Jr., 
resident of Kansas City, Mo. 


Garrison 


President of the National 
Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers is E. 
Gale Franklin, Toledo, Ohio. 


Second-term president of the 
National Booksellers Associ- 
ation is H. Joseph Houlihan, 
a Lexington, Ky., retailer. 


OTARIANS 
in the NEWS 


Leading figures in the recent meeting 
of NATO nations in Paris were U. S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Watertown, N. Y., and British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, an honorary 
member of the Bromley, England, Club. 


Winner of a Pulitzer Prize 
for editorial writing is Bu- 
ford Boone, newspaper pub- 
lisher of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Shrimp producer John C. Fer- 
guson, of Fort Myers, Fla., 
presides over the Shrimp 
Association of the Americas. 


Retail Jewelers of America 
President Arnold A. Schiff- 
man is a Past District Gov- 
ernor of Greensboro, N. C. 


President of the American 
Transit Association is Jesse 
L. Haugh, a transit execu- 
tive of San Diego, Calif. 


First from his State to be- 
come president of the Society 
of American Florists is John 
D. Shanklin, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Sol Ellenson, of Newport 
News, Va., serves as the 
president of the American 
Public Works Association. 
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Harry Rogers— 
AN APPRECIATION 


By DONALD A. ADAMS 


President, Rotary International, 1925-26 


No ONE can measure the value of a man’s life 
and set down the result in a simple statement. But 
the death of Harry Rogers on December 3 took from 
us a life singularly rich in the qualities that make a 
good man. Despite lowly beginnings and restricted 
opportunities, he attained great success in business 
and civic affairs, and especially in the confidence 
and respect of his associates and the deep affection 
of his friends. By his skill and honor in business 
and his profound regard for the ennobling forces 
in community life, he exercised a lasting influence. 

Harry Rogers was born on a farm near Wheat- 
land, Missouri, on May 24, 1877. At 15 years of age 
he began teaching school and taught for ten years, 
studying law at home in the meantime. Admitted 
to the bar in Missouri when he was 25, he immedi- 
ately moved to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
where he practiced law and became a member of 
the Rotary Club of Tulsa. In 1920 he moved to San 
Antonio, Texas, but he retained his membership 
in his law firm in Tulsa, and his interests in business 
and oil production there. With two other men he 
built the Uvalde and Northern Railway, and he 
helped to build the San Antonio Cotton Mills, of 
which he was a vice-president. He was a director 
of several banks in Oklahoma and Texas and was 
president of two of them. When he was elected 
president of the Exchange National Bank, a friend 
sent him a deposit of 3 million dollars to give the 
bank a boost and to show his confidence in Harry. 

He was at various times president of the Tulsa 
and San Antonio Chambers of Commerce as well as 
the Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce, and of the 
Oklahoma Bar Association. He was a member of 
the board of trustees or regents of several colleges 
and universities, including Phillips University in 
Enid, Oklahoma, Texas Christian University, the 
University of Oklahoma, and Peabody College in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Harry was a many-sided man. In San Antonio, 
where he became a member of the Rotary Club in 
1920, he conducted a Sunday-morning Bible class 
for men, in a theater, and in 1929 became president 
of the International Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ. He spent a substantial amount of time in 
Washington, D. C., proving up land titles for mem- 
bers of the Osage Indian Tribe. Later, when oil was 
discovered on these lands, the royalties made this 
tribe among the richest tribes of Indians in America 
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Harry H. Rogers, of San Antonio, Tex., President of Rotary 
International in 1926-27, who died on December 3, 1957. 


—if not the richest. Harry maintained their confi- 
dence and goodwill to the end. 

It was a privilege for me to serve with Harry for 
two years on the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. It was a greater privilege to have known 
him intimately. My wife, Marion, and I were enter- 
tained in his beautiful San Antonio home, and with 
Harry and Anna we toured Mexico and travelled to 
Rotary’s 1927 Convention in Ostend, Belgium, over 
which Harry presided. 

When in 1947 the Board decided to raise 2 million 
dollars for the Rotary Foundation as a memorial to 
Paul Harris, Harry Rogers was picked as Chairman 
He completed the task with typical success. 

In December, 1926, Harry wrote a brief message 
which is as appropriate for today as when he wrote 
it. This is a paragraph of it: 

“Rotary pleads for a toleration of the peculiarities 
of the other fellow’s way of doing things, for appreci- 
ation of those qualities of the other fellow that are 
fine, and for that spirit of codperation which is a 
logical sequence of toleration and appreciation 
These three essentials make possible a neighborly 
community. Expanded and developed they will 
make possible a peaceful world of neighborly na- 
tions. If we have ‘goodwill toward men’ of every 
nation, we can confidently look forward to ‘Peace on 
Earth.’ ” 

x * 2 

Harry was interred in Wheatland, Missouri, on 
December 7. Past Director Datus E. Proper, of San 
Antonio, represented Rotary International at the 
funeral. Harry is survived by his wife, Anna. 
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"T"_ lewise Court 


says 
oO. Otto Moore 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Colorado 


Elected to the Supreme Court of Colorado 
for a ten-year term in 1949, Chief Justice 
Moore is an Indianan by birth, a resi- 
dent of Denver since 1901. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Denver College 
of Law, practiced luw from 1922 to 1949, 
and served as Deputy District Attorney 
of Denver in 1924.28, again in 1936-39. 


_ Se Y, telev ision, 
and radio have since their incep- 
tion been used to inform free 
peoples about the workings of 
their governments. But in the area 
of greatest public ignorance—the 
administration of justice in the 
courts—these modern methods of 
communication have been gen- 
erally banned. 

There is no good reason for this 
It is harmful, I feel, to restrict un- 
duly the freedom of information 
which is essential to democracy 

For almost two years, proceed- 
ings in the courts of Colorado have 
been broadcast and photographed 
Every major argument against 
such a practice has been demon- 
strated to be without basis in ac- 
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tual fact. The reporting of the 
trials has been in unquestioned 
good taste. In each case the trial 
judge had full control over 
whether all or any part of the trial 
should be broadcast or photo- 
graphed; and no witness or juror 
under subpoena was photo- 
graphed or his testimony broad- 
cast over his expressed objection. 
Such safeguards are necessary. 

The new rules came about as 
the result of court hearings in 
which I functioned as referee. For 
six days I listened to evidence and 
witnessed demonstrations which 
proved conclusively that the argu- 
ments against photographing and 
broadcasting court trials are 
wholly unrealistic. 

At least 100 photographs were 
taken at various stages of the 
hearing and used as exhibits. All 
were taken without the least dis- 
turbance or interference with the 
proceedings, and, with one or two 
exceptions, without any knowl- 
edge on my part that a photograph 
was being taken. 

A newsreel camera operated for 
half an hour without knowledge 
on my part that the operation was 
going on. Radio microphones were 
not discovered by me until my at- 
tention was specifically directed 
to their location 

Several hours were devoted to 
the techniques involved in mod- 
ern production of live telecasts 
and for one whole day the events 
taking place in the courtroom 
were produced on a closed-circuit 
telecast and shown as they hap- 
pened on the television set in the 
courtroom. The television cameras 
varied in size down to one four 
by five by seven inches. All equip- 
ment used, whether large or small, 
was capable of installation inside a 
booth or outside the courtroom 
with only the lens appearing on 
the exterior wall. 

Only the regular lighting of the 
room was used, for this is ad- 
equate with modern photographic 
and television techniques. There 
was nothing connected with the 


telecast which was obtrusive. The 
dignity or decorum of the court 
was not in the least disturbed. 
Many persons entered and retired 
from the courtroom without being 
aware that a live telecast was in 
progress 

Now, I do not mean to say that 
in every case photography and 
radio and television broadcasting 
should be permitted. There are 
doubtless many cases and portions 
thereof which, in the court's dis- 
cretion to ensure justice, should 
be withdrawn from reproduction 
by photo, film, radio, or television. 
The responsible leadership in each 
of these fields agrees that this is 
properly a matter for the court to 
decide. 


Tue arguments advanced 
against the camera and the micro- 
phone in the courtrooms fall into 
rather definite classifications. Let 
us take them up one by one. 

First, it is claimed that such 
coverage amounts to entering the 
field of entertainment and is not 
strictly within the field covered 
by the term “freedom of the 
press.” The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a magazine case, 
commented interestingly upon 
this point: 

‘The line between the inform- 
ing and the entertaining is too 
elusive for the protection of that 
basic right [a free press]. Every- 
one is familiar with instances of 
propaganda through fiction. What 
is one man’s amusement, teaches 
another doctrine. Though we can 
see nothing of any possible value 
to society in these magazines, they 
are as much entitled to the protec- 
tion of free speech as the best of 
literature.” 

Closely related to the foregoing 
is the argument that coverage of 
court proceedings going beyond 
the inaccurate word pictures 
painted with the pen of the court- 
room press reporter would be 
merely to satisfy “idle curiosity” 
for entertainment purposes. This 
contention [Continued on page 49] 
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"K"rinis ? 


says 
Way 


land B. Cedarquist 


Attorney and Author 


Moffett 


A graduate of the University of Illinois and 
of the Harvard University Law School, 
Wayland Cedarquist has been practicing 
law in Chicago, Ill., since 1941. In 1952 
he served on a Chicago Bar Association 
Special Subcommittee on Televising Leg- 
islative and Court Proceedings, recently 
expressed his view on a television panel. 


‘Le great majority of courts 
today will not permit the photo- 
graphing; televising, or broadcast- 


ing of court proceedings. Most 
lawyers and judges agree this is 
a good rule. Yet most newspapers 
and broadcasters argue it is gross- 
ly unfair and violates freedom of 
the press and freedom of speech. 
Individual photographers aggres- 
sively try to take photographs 
during the trial of cases, even at 
the risk of being held in contempt 
of court. Much of the press criti- 
cizes any judge who refuses to per- 
mit photographs. The lawyers and 
judges, acting through their local 
bar associations and through the 
American Bar Association, con- 
tinue to insist that photographing 
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Have the cameraman and the radio broadcaster a place in the 
courtroom? Does their presence interfere with the cause 


of justice . 


and televising of court proceed- 
ings should not be permitted. The 
issue is timely and important. 
What are the arguments? 

Courts exist, not to entertain or 
educate the general public, but to 
decide disputes involving indi- 
vidual citizens. These disputes 
range all the way from arguments 
over business contracts or auto- 
mobile accidents to murder trials. 
The dispute may involve money. 
It may mean life or death. All dis- 
putes, however, have one thing in 
common: someone stands in need 
of justice. And it is the business of 
organized society to furnish courts 
wherein justice can be had. 

What conditions are essential 
before justice can be had? There 
must be an able and impartial 
judge, a jury free from prejudice, 
honest and aggressive lawyers, 
and as dignified a forum as pos- 
sible. 

As dignified a forum as possible. 
Why? Because whatever justice 
and truth are to be found will be 
found in those few terse hours in 
the courtroom or not at all. The 
courtroom is the fulcrum on which 
rest the scales of justice. To in- 
troduce anything into the court- 
room which does not bear on the 
business at hand is to disturb that 
fulcrum and to endanger the cause 
of justice. To permit an army of 
photographers and broadcasters to 
invade the courtroom is to intro- 
duce an element which not only 
has nothing to do with the case at 
hand, but which is likely to dis- 
tract attention, upset already ner- 
vous witnesses, increase tensions 
inside and outside the courtroom, 
and, in extreme cases, turn the 
whole proceeding into a circus. To 
permit these things is to make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure a fair trial for anyone in- 
volved in a sensational case. And 
one of the basic rights of every 
citizen is his right to a fair trial. 

Is it more important to permit 
the photographing and televising 
of court proceedings, on the 
ground that this will be interest- 


. or are they helping to build an informed 
democracy? Here, in the debate-of-the-month, spokesmen for 
opposite views speak up. Your comments are welcome.—Eds. 


ing to the viewing public, or is it 
more important to insist that any 
person involved in a court pro- 
ceeding is entitled to a fair trial, 
free from such distractions? 

The right of each person to a 
fair trial is vastly more important 
than a few fleeting moments of 
entertainment. Where the basic 
rights of an individual citizen 
come into conflict with a privilege 
of the multitude, the rights of the 
individual should prevail. It is 
basic in our democratic society 
that we believe in the dignity and 
worth of each individual citizen, 
even the least among us, and that 
we strive continually to provide to 
every litigant and every accused 
person a fair trial of his dispute. 


Tue business of a judge is to 
serve the public interest by pro- 
viding a fair trial to all litigants 
To accomplish this, judges have 
broad powers. This includes the 
power, and the duty, to control 
and regulate the proceeding, and 
the conduct of every person in the 
courtroom, so as to ensure a fair 
and impartial trial. The law is 
clear on this point. 

This power of a judge includes 
the power to prohibit the photo- 
graphing, broadcasting, or televis- 
ing of the proceedings. In the case 
of State of Ohio vs. Clifford (1954), 
the trial judge told a press photog- 
rapher that he would not permit 
photographs to be taken during 
the arraignment of a man indicted 
for embezzlement. The photog- 
rapher defied the judge and took 
a picture. The judge held the 
photographer in contempt. The 
judge’s order was upheld by the 
Ohio Supreme Court, which said: 


A judge is at all times during 
the sessions of the court em- 
powered to maintain decorum and 
enforce reasonable rules to ensure 
the orderly and judicious disposi- 
tion of the court’s business. 

* * 

Under the undisputed evidence 
in this case, the rule against tak- 
ing photographs in a courtroom 
while the [Continued on page 51] 
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Reception in Recife——and « welcome to South 
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America. The band plays and flags wave 


By CHARLES G. TENNENT 


Prevident, Rotary International 


i: NAME? I have forgotten 
it! But the look on his face when 
the Rotary Club of Usumbura pre- 
sented him with a portable sewing 
machine was unforgettable, as un- 
forgettable as the fleeting shadow 
of our plane when the bright tropi- 
cal sun near Douala cast it on a 
misty cloud floating far beneath us 
and encircled it with a brilliant 
rainbow. That jewel in the cloud 
somehow reminded me of the glow 
on the face of that happy man. 


He was a native of Ruanda- 
Urundi: a talented tailor, a brave 
man carrying on despite the hand- 
icap of being a cripple in a wheel 
chair. He was also a man in 
trouble, for he had made a bad 
deal. The old sewing machine he 
was using was to cost him in rent 
one-half of his earnings for the 
rest of his life. Usumbura Rotar- 
ians came to the rescue with a new 
machine on better terms. 

Usumbura, the capital of Ruan- 


as Rotary’s First Couple walks to greet the waitin 


Nearly a pound of plane, be 
tickets takes the President 

to 25 Rotary countries, 50 Cl 
city meetings, and 10,000 
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Y AS I SAW IT 


The President gives you a firsthand report on the work 


Clubs are doing in Europe, Africa, and Ibero-America, 


as he observed it recently 


da-Urundi, is a growing city. The 
hammer and saw, the grinding 
and groaning of heavy equipment, 
the din that always goes with con- 
struction, are heard everywhere. 
What is going on in Usumbura is 
typical of what is going on every- 
where in the heart of Africa. Mod- 
ern cities are pushing the jungle 
aside for more living room and 
more working space. 

Within the lifetime of living 
men, this vast region has changed 
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on 30,000 miles of travel. 


from an unknown wilderness to 
an awakening civilization, con- 
scious of the réle it is destined to 
play in the economy of the world 
because of its wealth of natural 
resources. Here one finds modern 
methods and industrial techniques 
side by side with the ancient meth- 
ods of a primitive civilization. 
Modern office and store buildings 
tower above the thatched roofs of 
native huts nestled almost within 
the shadows of urban skylines. 











This vast African region in 
which we travelled for nearly a 
month reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean along the bend from Dakar 
to the mouth of the Congo River, 
and inland to the great lake coun- 
try in the highlands of Central 
Africa bordering Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika. It spreads out north of 
the equator to the desert and 
south to Northern Rhodesia. It 
embraces the countries of Uganda, 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgian Con- 
go, French Equatorial Africa, 
the French Cameroon, Nigeria, 
French West Africa, the Ivory 
Coast, and several smaller coun- 
tries along the Atlantic shoreline. 

Here at every turn is the chal- 
lenge of a rapidly changing world 
—men and communities and coun- 
tries awakening—growth and 
progress everywhere—and grow- 
ing pains too. 

Here also is a new Rotary fron- 
tier, and Rotary is moving in and 
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meeting the challenge to serve. 
Rotary Clubs have caught the 
spirit of a growing Africa and are 
growing with it. 
You can imagine the thrill it 
a ae Teo gave me to present charters to two 
travels, newsmen gath- §& : new Clubs-—-Kampala in Uganda, 
er for interviews and pho- ae and Douala in the French Cam- 
tographs. In Rotterdam, Tq eroon—and to learn firsthand of 
minutes after the Nieuw - : 
Amsterdam docks, a press the fine work they are doing. Typi- 
conference gets underway. cal of Rotary achievement in this 
area is the establishment of a com- 
munity for aged and blind natives 
by the Rotary Club of Léopold- 
ville. Already four houses have 
been built and occupied. Others 
are planned. 
To Zurich for « meeting Léopoldville, sprawling along 
of ENAEMAC, then on to the banks of the mighty Congo 
Lisbon for a large inter- River and spreading to the higher 
city meeting and to re- ; on 
cord a message which Lis- ground overlooking it, is a modern 
bon Rotarians sent to miracle of community growth. 
many other Rotary Clubs. Everywhere new buildings are 
under construction: apartments, 
housing projects, stores, hospitals, 
Government buildings, residences, 
a new university (campus, class- 
rooms, dormitories, laboratories, 
and all). In less than a decade 
Léopoldville has grown from 120,- 
000 to 450,000 people. This phe- 
nomenal growth poses many prob- 
lems, but Rotarians, as serving 
citizens, are helping to solve them. 
In Abidjan, on the Ivory Coast, 


Da Rocha q 
Holland-American Line 





A most happy tailor. Alexis Hardy, Community 
— a Service Chairman of the Rotary Club of Usum- 
es p bura, Ruanda-Urundi, presents a new sewing ma- 


a te -f 
* “aS : ) chine to a crippled native who formerly rented 
: 4 ' 4, a machine at exorbitant fee of half his income. 
a ee. > . . 
a ee _ 


‘e- 
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Africa’s boom is evident in Léopoldville, Belgian Congo, where the : 
population has zoomed from 120,000 to 450,000 in a decade. This F ach 
housing project for aged and blind natives is the work of the lo- 3 oh) 
cal Rotary Club. Club President Anthelme Visez leads the tour. 


Farther up the Congo, Stanleyville is pushing back 
the jungle. The Rotary Club here arranged to have 
a native chief and 60 men paddle the President up 
the Congo to the rapids in a 54foot dugout canoe. 
Here the President speaks to the Stanleyville Club. 
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[AMBULANCE 


“*MICIPALE 
i ae ABIDJAN 


teeny — 


In Douala, French Cameroon, 
the President presents a Club 
charter (left), and later talks 
Rotary with interested members. 


Roberts 





Studio de Paris 
In Abidjan, largest city on the Ivory Coast, the 29-member Club presents an 
ambulance to the city during the President’s two-day visit. Vice-President Guy 
Aubert (center) made presentation in absence of President Jean LaLanne. 





we witnessed the presentation by 
the Rotary Club of a new ambu- 
lance to the city hospital. In 
French Equatorial Africa we 
learned that a provisional Rotary 
Club was making a community 
survey. 

These are only a few of the Ro- 
tary activities that stand out in 
our minds as Jess and I look back 
over our visit among the Clubs in 
Africa. We travelled by plane 
thousands of miles over jungles 
and waste lands, virgin forests, 
lakes and winding rivers, all 
blending into a pattern of beauty 
that defies description. Some- 
where beneath us in the wilder- 
ness between Usumbura and Bu- 
kavu on Lake Kivu roam the 
elephant and other animals of the 
bush, but we were flying too high 
to see them. The only elephants 
we saw in Africa were those on 

Belgian Congo coins. 
Perhaps this running story of 
ur three-month trip, covering 

ir continents, should have be- 
gun in New York Harbor with the 
first throb of the giant turbines of 
the Nieuw Amsterdam rather than 
with the palpitating heart of 
he little tailor in Usumbura—a 
month later and 10,000 miles away 
from the beginning of our voyage. 
It could have started with the 
breakfast with Dutch Rotarians 
aboard ship when we docked in 
the Rotterdam Harbor—or with 
the thrilling intercity meeting in 
Rotterdam, bringing together rep- 
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resentatives of all the Rotary 
Clubs of The Netherlands—or the 
wonderful intercity Rotary meet- 
ings in Zurich, Switzerland, and 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

Other starting points might well 
have been the friendliness of the 
Portuguese and the captivating 
beauty of their country—or the 
awe-inspiring panorama of the 
snowcapped Alps abreast of our 
plane for miles as we flew to 
Geneva and on to Lisbon. 

A story in itself could be the en- 
thusiasm of Rotary leaders of the 
European, North African, and 
Eastern Mediterranean Region as- 
sembled in Zurich, Switzerland, 
at the time of our visit for the 
ENAEMAC and Rotary Informa- 
tion Counsellors meetings. The 
privilege of addressing Rotarians 
in Zurich had a special meaning to 
me, for I am the only President of 
Rotary International bearing the 
label “Made in Switzerland.” I 
was elected at the 1957 Conven- 
tion in Lucerne. 

But our story started in Africa 
and we got there by flying from 
Lisbon to Léopoldville—a _ non- 
stop, 11-hour, 3,500-mile flight at 
high altitude. This long hop 
started in the Temperate Zone and 
ended in equatorial Africa. There 
was wide variance in the tempera- 
tures at Lisbon and Léopoldville 


Emmanuel Gavot, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Dakar, French West Af- 
rica, cut short his European trip to be 
on hand for the President's arrival. 


Charter presentation in Kampala, 
Uganda. Club President J. H. Gaunt and 
his wife, Ann, flank the President. At 
the left is L. Kaplan, the President of 
the Rotary Club of Nairobi, Kenya. 

Film Home 


Bukavu, Belzian Congo—“You must see 
the orchids that Xavier Dierckx raises.” 
And the President, a nurseryman, is 
very much interested. Club President 
Marcel Touwaide accompanies the pair. 





CUSITIBA 





In Curitiba, Brazil: a waving crowd, flowers, 
a brief address, and, all too soon, airborne 
to another of Ibero-America’s 1,288 Clubs. 


Carlos 


On Governor's Island near 
Rio de Janeiro, a visit 


. > 
to a Rotary-sponsored : 
school for 1,100 under- 
privileged children. The . 
President received the Or- ~ Y 


der of the Southern Cross 


during his stay here. 

For the President, a souvenir of the Jardin 

de la Paz in which flags of all countries 
Intercity meetings in Cor- were displayed in honor of his visit. The 
doba, Argentina (left), and site: La Plata, Argentina. Left to right: 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (below), Adoljo Casablanca, of Rosario, Past Director 
draw hundreds of Rotar- of Rotary; the President; District Governor 
ians. In Sao Paulo, Ro- Juan Maiza Simavilla, of Buenos Aires; and 
tarians come as far as the City Engineer of La Plata, Sr. Oitaven. 
1,200 miles to join the 
overflow throng of 852. 








and a language change from Por- 
tuguese to French, but there was 
no variance in the warmth and 
friendliness of the Rotarians at 
either end of the flight. Wherever 
we went, in fact, it was the 
same heart-warming experie 
Rotary thoughtfulness of 
helpfulness to others 

We were the “others” in this 
case, and ever grateful for the Ro- 
tary friendliness so bountifully 
given. It dawned upon us early 
in our travels that there are no 
insurmountable barriers in Ro- 
tary—not even language—when 
hearts are right. 

We travelled 30,000 miles on 
four continents by ship, plane, and 
auto to speak to more than 10,000 
Rotarians brought together in 
more than 50 Club and intercity 
meetings. Twenty-five countries 
in which Rotary Clubs flourish 
were included in our itinerary. 
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More than 23,000 miles of that trip 
were by plane. Never was there 
a bad day for flying: always sun- 
shine, clear skies, smooth ridings, 
and happy landings. Sixteen dif- 
ferent air lines served us along 
the way. We crossed the equator 
ten times and went from Summer 
to Fall to Summer and Spring*ime The President visited 
hefore retur = to Fall in North nine Rotary Clubs in the 
é Ore returning t a n NO! vicinity of Montevideo 
America. and Buenos Aires. In the 
I would like to tell you about latter city he places a 
sateen “ae | odetitiiiel sideligh a wreath upon the monu- 
dozens 0 inte resting sidelignts: ment to San Martin, Dis- 
the boat ride up the Congo at trict Governor Manuel 
Stanleyville with a native chief José Crespo (center) and 
. opt Guillermo Garbarini Islas, 
and his crew of 60 oarsmen, the President, Rotary Club of 
clouds of small blue butterflies Buenos Aires, take part. 
like snow flurries along the jungle 
road to Yangambi, the old prison 
and ancient buildings on Goree 
Island at Dakar—but we are over- : j 
: : ‘ ae In many countries the President of 
due on another continent: South Rotary calls upon heads o} State. 
America. Left to right are Manuel José Cres- 
As we flew out of Dakar over po, Governor of District 489; Juan 
mee . , : Maiza Simavilla, Governor of Dis- 
the Atlantic Ocean, the coastline trict 491; the President of Argen- 
of Africa faded like a flimsy cloud tina, General Pedre E. Aramburu; 
and Rotary’s President Tennent. 





that had ventured too far into the 


clear sky. 

In a few hours, Recife, Brazil— 
and what a reception! It set the 
pattern for all our stops in Brazil 
and the rest of Ibero-America. 
Waiting for us at the airport was a 


big crowd of Rotarians—and their = . das) : 

sche: cate sieltilis papas Buenos dias, sefiorita.” Rotary’s 
wives and children, too. As we world leader greets a Chilean lass 
stepped from the plane, a band also taking part in the dedication 


; ie ae ~ 2aul P. Harris Avenue in Las 
layed rirls sang God Bless of a Paw : ; 

pla; ed and girls sang ie i 3 Condes. Intercity meetings in San- 
imerica. It was a moving experi- tiago and Vina del Mar (Valparaiso 
ence! Our hearts sang back “and a ye a aa 
. ee Y many of Chile’s 144 Rotary Clubs. 
God bless this land and all the oth Daoias thn ole bec ee ie 
ers, too. President of Chile, General 


Through the lane formed by two Carlos Ibanez del Campo (below). 
“ : “i, By the Government of the latter he 
rows of pretty schoolgirls in neat was decorated with the Order of Merit. 
uniform dresses, each holding a 
flag of a nation in the Rotary fam- 
ily, we walked from the plane to 
the gate. We were walking into 
one of the greatest experiences in 
our lives: the open hearts of the 
friendly people of South America. 
Great intercity meetings all 
along the way measured the en- 
thusiasm of the Portuguese- and 
Spanish-speaking Rotarians. Men 
came 1,500 miles for the big meet- 
ing in Recife. In Sao Paulo 852 
persons representing 102 Rotary 
Clubs (52 Club Presidents!) at- 
tended what leaders there said In Lima, Peru’s Minister of Foreign 
was probably the largest intercity Affairs presents “The Award for Dis- 
A tg tinguished Service” to Rotary’s world 
Rotary meeting ever held in South chief. In the center, left to right, 
America. Men came from 12 to : are Juan I. Camet, of Lima, Governor 
1,200 miles to be with us | Bee i ee 
The huge meeting in Monte- tional; and General José del C. Marin. 
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In Guayaquil, Ecuador's chief sea- video turned out to be an all- 
port, the President chats with Dis- Uruguayan affair. Past President 


trict Governor Luis Alberto Cordovez : A ‘“ibils. of M 
(left) and César Arcentales, of Guay- Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, of Mon- 
aquil, Rotary Information Counsellor. tevideo, was there. 


In Rio de Janeiro more than 500 
persons representing 78 Clubs 
were present. Cordoba, Argen- 
tina, approached that mark. A 
dozen other meetings were around 
the 400 mark—many over 200— 
but irrespective of size all were 
great Rotary meetings, and en- 
thusiasm ran high. In Vina del 

P Mar, Chile, there was a meeting 
In Panama, the President attends he within a meeting: I presented the 


an Institute for Rot Inf . ‘ ; . " : 
ee ee ee foe Bis } Rotary Club of Playa Ancha its 
America. Here he talks with Dis- charter there. In Lima Past Presi- 


trict Governor T. J. Butler, Jr.. dent Fernando Carbajal was pres- 
of Cristobal-Colén (center), and . eee 
Ernesto E. Estenoz, Cristobal- FF ent for the meeting. 
Colén Rotary Club President. Most gratifying were the results 
of two Institutes for our Rotary 
Information Counsellors for Ibero- 
America. One was held in Buenos 
Aires, the other in Panama City. 
fotarians and Rotary Clubs in 
South and Central America are 
doing more than just meeting. On 
Governor’s Island near Rio there 
is a wonderful school for under- 
, : privileged boys and girls. There 
In San José, capital of : 
Coste Rica. Retary’s Vira are 1,100 of them, happy and 
Couple admires a model headed for better living conditions 
of the colorful two- in the years ahead. Rotarians built 
wheeled cart which has ; ‘ge 
plied that nation’s roads and are maintaining the school 
for several centuries. In Sao Paulo nearly 1,000 or- 
phans and needy children in a 
Rotary-sponsored school learn to 
cook and keep house, to garden 
and farm. Many other useful 
trades are taught them. In many 
other places in South and Central 
America Rotarians are interested 
a a in youth—in education. 
his wife chat with the First : I cannot write here of all the 
Couple of Nicaragua, President many good [Continued on page 58] 
Luis Somoza Debayle and wife. s 


Rotarians of Guatemala, Guatemala, took their Pres- 
ident to see the cancer-research institute which they 
sponsored. “Throughout Ibero-America,” he rep >rts, 
“Rotary is on the march and moving forward... .” 


The arts, landmarks ancient and modern—on his travels the 
President sees and learns much with the help of attentive 
hosts. At Chichen Itzé, near Mérida, Mexico, the President 
views ruins of a Mayan pyramid built more than 500 years ago. 


INSTITUT! 
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@ Portable Drawing Board. Molded of 
polystyrene, this precision board which 
measures 10 by 12 inches weighs less 
than eight ounces. Other specifications 
include recessed clamps, retractable met- 
al straight edges, two transparent plas- 
tic triangles, recessed spring clips, and 
rubber cushions to protect the desk top. 
It can be carried like a magazine or fits 
in a brief case for artists, architects, 
decorators, draftsmen, engineers, sur- 
veyors, designers, college students, sales- 
men, advertising layout men, display 
men, printers, electricians, builders, 
plumbers, machinists, and others. 


@ Colored Shower Heads. Lightweight, 
nonmetallic shower heads are being 
molded of a nylon resin which elimi- 
nates the possibility of corrosion and 
plugging of jet holes due to hard-water 
occur with conven- 
They are heat resist- 
resilient, and lifetime 
wear out, crack, 


minerals such as 
materials 
ant, tough, and 
guaranteed never to 
or break. Water flow adjusts from a 
mist to jetlike intensity; flow may be 
reduced by turning body of shower 
head. Standard threading makes them 
easy to install. They are available in 
popular colors. 


tional 


@ Pantry Fire Extinguisher. Every 
homeowner has one of the most effi- 
cient fire extinguishers for grease 
fires right on his kitchen or pantry 
shelf: a box of baking soda. Thrown 
over a skillet of burning grease or on 
a gasoline, gas, or oil fire, soda gen- 
erates carbon dioxide which imme- 
diately extinguishes the fire. 


@ Electric-Shaver Aids. Just announced 
re two electric-shaver aids. One plugs 
the outlet and electron- 
cally changes ordinary household alter- 
nating current into nonpulsating direct 
current which is claimed to increase the 
AC/DC electric shavers 
percent thereby giving a 
cleaner, faster shave. This is not a new 
concept, but the manufacturer claims 
the product has a higher efficiency rat- 
ing and sells at a lower price. The other 
aid plugs into the car cigarette-lighter 
receptacle and operates all shavers by 
tepping up batt power to 110 volts 
\C—just like home. Included are a long 
cord so that the car shaver can be safely 
floor while in use and 
1 dentproof case with cord-storage area. 
It can the glove compart- 
ment, draws less current than one auto 


tail light. 


electrica 


efficiency of a 


ip to 383 


set on the seat o1 


be stored in 


@ Dual Temperature Mat. A new flexible 
plastic foam mode! electric-heating mat 
maintains a constant pre-set thermo- 
static temperature of 135 degrees Fahr- 
enheit on the top side and 125 degrees on 
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the reverse side. Made of tough vinyl 
plastic, this 18-by-24-inch mat can be 
washed or readily disinfected. It is 
shockproof. Suggested everyday uses in- 
clude: on the body for therapeutic pur- 
poses; under the baby’s play pen; on 
basement and kitchen floors and under 
desks to keep the feet warm; in the 
office or factory, in drafty corners, on 
plant floors for machine operators, be- 
hind counters in snack bars and food 
stands; and for food-warming tables. 


@ Transparency Illuminator. A new sci- 
entific principle of optics makes possible 
the world’s thinnest transparency illu- 
minator with a 10-by-10-inch luminous 
surface that is heatless and uniquely 
even and color balanced. A specially 
designed eight-watt fluorescent takes ad- 
vantage of a combination of semipara- 
bolic and flat reflecting surfaces. This 
multiuse light, only two inches thick 
and weighing less than three pounds, 
remains cool after hours of continuous 
operation. It can be adjusted for use in 
13 basic operating positions. Because of 
its shallowness, it even can be hung on 
a wall, like an ordinary framed picture. 
Because of its coolness, it can be used 
to create a permanent color display. 
These features and its portability—it fits 
into a brief case—suggest many uses for 
photographers, art directors, graphic- 
arts workers, display specialists, and 
home hobbyists. 


@ Home-Workshop Light. A new light 
does the job of many since it is in- 
stantly movable from one work area to 
another due to a quick-coupler mechan- 
ism built into the base. A simple move- 


ment of the mechanism locks the light 
on a small mounting bracket initially 
installed wherever lighting is frequent- 
ly needed. In addition to mobility, the 
light features a cool shade, an indus- 
trial-type switch, polyviny! protection of 
the arm to assure lasting rigid flexibil- 
ity, recessed bulb mounting to eliminate 
eye glare, 360-degree ball-bearing swivel, 
and an inner aluminum reflector treat- 
ment that provides optimum light re- 
flection. 


PEEP-ettes 

—A patented flexible plastic coaster 
which slips onto beverage glasses and 
bottles traps condensation, and thus 
eliminates unsightly wet rings on chair- 
arms and tables and the inconvenience 
of cold water dripping on one’s cloth- 
ing. Molded in a variety of colors in two 
parts, it resists stains, wipes clean, and 
may be easily washed in warm water. 

—A new industrial plastic glove that 
is thinner than a surgeon’s glove, yet 
resistant to deterioration from  cor- 
rosive substances, is recommended for 
in food processing, photography, 
sorting, inspecting, and assembling— 
wherever sensitivity and dexterity are 
of primary concern. 

—Unused scraps or a bar of bath soap 
may be placed inside a woven plastic 
sponge made in the form of a pouch 
with a drawstring on end. Its fi- 
brous construction provides a skin-stim- 
ulating action during bathing. 

—A newly revised four-page free pub 
lication for the amateur photographer, 
Pictures Outdoors at Night, offers advice 
on where to find and how to take black- 
and-white pictures between dusk and 
dawn, with a number of examples. 


use 


one 


* * * 


Readers wishing further information 


tioned ad- 
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about any product may 


dress inquiries to Peeps. 
Magazine, Ridge | 
ton, Illinois. Ther 


warded to the 


1600 enue, Evans- 


promptly for- 


Though this “years ahead” model of a many-purpose yard-care device is not a work- 
ing model, it provides the chassis on which to visualize a number of functions which 
can and probably will someday become regular or optional equipment with a power- 
mower purchase. It is designed as a vehicle for short-run highway travel as well 


as a yard mechanic. 


It cculd serve for plowing snou 


Air 


or mulching leaves. 


conditioned and ‘phone equipped, it could be used in rain, wind, heat, and cold. 
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The frontier past and exciting present of Texas 


are featured in this month’s ‘round-up.’ 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


ITH books about Texas as a theme 
in relation to the ‘onvention 
of Rotary International in Da 
have a range of good reading 
the 


coming 


from proportional to 
State itself. Let’s look 
the many older books, t 
likely to find in your public 
First 
rally to the work of my favor 
author—indeed one of my 
ing authors, period: J. F 
It is a double pleasure tha 
you that one of Dobie’s best 
recently been republished 
paperback 
gives me occasion to remind 
this department of the swiftlh 
ing riches to be found among 
backs; 
recommend 


first 


place among theses 


pensive edition 


because it enab 
The 
you can easily make 
the ful 
the development, and the 


and 
Longhor 
book tells stor 

the famous breed of cattle 
foundations of Texas’ ecor 
that last point, authority 

in one of the best loved of 
Cattle, by Berta Hart Nance 


Other States were carve 
Texas grew from hide 


Although the 
from the Texas 
“hide and horn” of 
Dobie’s book 
soundly 
vitality and clarity of phrase 
warmth, the humor, the su 
truth both as to the thing said 
way of saying it, that mark all his 
This paperback edition is handsome 
printed in large type and is 

by the truly Texan 
writer-artist Tom 
hereafter). 
trio of similar books by 
others being The Mustangs 
Coyote—which last I consider the 


Longhorn 
scene, 
the 
is as broad 


as it is written—w 


wo 


and tru 
Lea (of whom more 
The Longhorns is one of a 
Dobie, the 

and The 
best 
book of its kind (a combination of natu- 
ra! history, social history, and folklore) 
I have ever read. 

A Dobie book I’ve 
first time is Tales of 


just read the 


Old Time 


To! 


Tezas 


40 


is recommended for “junior 
that 


exclusive, then I’m 


work 
ik: @ 


met 


This 
recommendation is 
» be a junior 
in spite of having a grandchild in 


for I enjoyed every word 


schoo 
legendary, others 
people Othe! 


J. Frank Dobie, any or all of 


Se taies—some 


and events. fine 


feel sure will be doubly re- 


Executor of the drawinzs appearing on 
the facing page, all taken from his 
The King Ranch, writer and artist Tom 
Lea also illustrated The Longhorns. 
the Visitor to 


is, and abundantly 


ling to prospective 


worth while for 
include A Vaquero of the 
fry, 
{pache Gold and Yaqu Si 


* oa = 


reader, 


sh Coun Coronado’s Children, 


several good books about Texas in 
al—descriptive and interpretative 
Texas: A 


Sessions 


choice would be 


Itself, 
First published 15 years ago, this 


first 
ld in by George 
: & 

is obviously out of date in some 
But 


so brilliant a piece of writing, so 


ys in these fast-moving times 
ating in interpretation of 


y chosen details, that I have found 


sensl- 


rereading it and 


feel that it will well repay the invested 


positive pleasure in 


time of any prospective traveller to 
get hold of it. Another 


older book on Texas is Big Country: 


Texas who can 
fine 
Texas, the work of Donald Day, another 
Texan who has given long and highly 
his State as 
Big Coun- 


stinguished service to 


writer and literary leader. 


try: Texas presents an admirably 
rounded portrait of the State as of ten 

years ago, and is a thoroughly enjoyable 
piece of writing in itself. 

for The Lusty 

John Williams 
just the book 
in my opinion 


say as much 
Texans of Dallas. by 
This 


Conventiong 


I cannot 
Rogers should be 
for 
it isn't 


vers, but 
Though it contains a wealth of 
information about Dallas and its 


not 


factua 


citizens, this body of fact is well 


proportioned or organized, and is pre- 
sented in a style which does not bear 
comparison with that of the books pre- 
Another book I 
have found disappointing is The Texas 
Border a 
the m 


paper! in 


viously mentioned 


d Some Borderliners, one of 


iny volumes of Chicago news- 
Robert ss 
the 


is faulty 


It has some 
the 


Casey. 


fine material in rich lore of 
but 


sometimes seems excessively 


Texas | de in organiZa- 


tion and 


letailed in spite 


of its lively style. In 
contrast Great Roundup Lewis Nor- 
the 
history of 


ven reader a brilliant 


dyke has gi 
t of the 
cattle industry, 


accoun Texas’ great 
the concrete 
The fruit of 


of the sub- 


argely in 


‘ms of men and events 


long and appreciative study 
the author's ad- 
Cattle Empire), 


oundup is rich reading in itself 


ject (evidenced in 


eariler work, 
ent Texas background 


- - z 


as exce 


kely to prove directly usefu 
spective Texas traveller of 
ier books is Frank Goodw 
Land 


and the 


Lone-Ste This work has the 


clusiveness precise detail as to 


regions, cities, industries, educational 
activities in gen 
the 


for 


institutions, and socia 


eral—a fine account of Neiman- 


Marcus 
that 


store in Dallas, example— 
but 


actual information is presented 


one finds in a good guidebook 


person-to-person Way of 


makes it good 


definitely 


» book’s only fault from an 


’s point of view is that it deals 


iustively with certain politi- 


other historical matters and 


seem to me to be 


whict 


business of Texans only 


varied 
the 


ook at some widely 


Texas. King of 


‘SS about 


bviously, is The K ng Ranch, by 


Tom Lea. First of all, the two volumes 


De a lasting pleasure 


That is, indeed, a most inade- 


understatement 


own 


quate Readers of this 


department have realized, I am sure, 
that I don’t regard prospective pride in 
a material possession as a very good 
The 
Ranch offers much better reasons. 
heart of the matter is, of 
writing itself—the thing told 
ing. In this work 


are a part of 


reason for buying a book. King 
The 
the 


the 


course, 
and 
the il 
the telling, for 


way of te us- 
trations 
hand 


they are the product of the same 


that has done most of the writing, Tom 
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Mexican cowboys of The King Ranch. 


wouldn’t it be a 
pleasant hobby to collect author-illus- 
trated books of lasting merit? The West 
has been particularly rich in these—the 
of Ross Will James 
comes at once to mind. The products 
of the husband-and-wife team of Francis 
Lee Jaques and Florence Page Jaques 
should qualify, I think, by such mem- 
records of shared experience as 


Lea’s. Incidentally, 


Santee and 


work 


Oravie 
Canoe Country; and the beautiful books 
of Robert Gibbings, latest—Till 
I End My Song—I shall soon review in 
this department. But that’s a digres- 
sion! In the case of The King Ranch 


whose 


Rifles as well as six-guns tamed the 
frontier in the early days of Texas. 


*\\ 
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the worth of the story and its double 
telling has been matched by the taste 
and skill of famed Southwestern book 
designer J. Carl Hertzog, and E] Paso 
Rosanin, and by the finest efforts of 
printer and binder. The product as a 
whole is one rarely matched in the 
whole history of American publishing— 
indeed a work one can be proud, in 
every sense, to own. 

The story told is one of the great ones 
of American social history: a story that 
spans a century and touches not only 
the life of the Southwest but American 
life as a whole in many significant ways. 
It is a story which includes some of the 
most romantic aspects of the old West, 
but one in which the facts as here re- 
corded are more stirring than any 
romantic version of them could ever be. 
More than 100 years ago Captain 
Richard King established a ranch on 
the Santa Gertrudis River in South 
Texas. Other ranchers had failed before 
in what was called the “Wild Horse 
Desert,” and others failed after. But the 
Kings withstood 
adversity, fought off raiders, conquered 


stayed, prospered or 
drought and mesquite, brought science 
to their aid in establishing the now 
famous breed of Santa Gertrudis 
cattle and equally new pasture grasses 
for them. 

Special articles on specific aspects of 
King Ranch life have been contributed 
by eminent authorities. Part of the 
book’s riches is contained in the nearly 


new 


200 pages of notes and appendices, the 
facsimiles of historical documents and 
But the vitality and 
integrity of the work of Tom Lea—the 
quality of whose writing is strikingly 


the maps in color. 


suggested by his drawings—is what 
binds the whole together and makes 
The King Ranch indeed and in every 
sense a book to treasure. 

* * * 

Texas 1958-59, isa _ big 
book of facts, rightly subtitled “Ency- 
clopedia of Texas.” Perhaps its chief 
value to the non-Texan will be in its 
travel map and its detailed treatment, 
with many smal! road maps, of al] the 
counties and cities of the State. 

Lee Simmons of Texas was one of the 
most effective pioneers in bringing into 
American thought and practice im- 
proved methods of prison management 
and the treatment of prisoners. In 
Assignment Huntsville: 
Texas Official 
innovations and experiments, their de- 
failure, and the 


Almanac, 


Memoirs of a 
Prison he describes his 
gree of success and 
gradual developments of his own posi- 
tive convictions in this field. It is a 
field of importance to every thoughtful 
citizen. In many States and in many 
cities penal institutions and methods 
are demonstrably bad, in themselves 
and in their effects. Instead of serving 


the purposes intended, they breed 


Captain Richard King as a young man, 
drawn by Tom Lea for The King Ranch. 


criminals and foster crime. In most 
cases this is not the fault of the men 
but of the 


institutions 


charge, whole 
Such 
bad 


found 


directly in 
community. 
the very 
ments. I 
and _ stimulating 
assuming, straightforward narrative. I 


are, at 
business invest- 
both interesting 


Simmons’ un- 


least, 
have 


Lee 


believe you will too 
ox * - 

Perhaps I can venture at the end to 
bring in two books not primarily about 
Texas. This Is the West is a collection 
of more than a of outstanding 
narrative and descriptive pieces, edited 
by Robert West and 
senting the work of most of the best 
writers about the West, both early and 
recent. The fine essay “What Is “The 
West’?,” by Texas historian Walter 
Prescott Webb, opens the book. Some 
50 authentic illustrations are included. 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes wrote chiefly 
about New Mexico, and The Rhodes 
Reader is published in Oklahoma. But 
Texans will be among the first to join 
me in welcoming this fine selection from 
his work edited—with highly valuable 
supplementary Rhodes 
biographer W. H. Hutchinson. If you 
don’t know this best of earlier writers 
of Western fiction, try this book. If you 


do, you'll want it 
* . . 


score 


Howard, repre- 


material — by 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices (only 
books now in print are included) 

The Longhorns, J. Frank Dobie (Grosset's 
Universal Library, $1.25) Lone-Star Land, 
Frank Goodwyn (Knopf, $5).—The King 
Ranch, Tom Lea (Little, Brown, 2 vols., 
$17.50).—Tezas Almanac (Dallas Morning 
News).—Assignment Huntsville Lee 
mons (Texas University Press. $4.75) 
This Is the West, edited by Robert 
Howard (Rand-McNally, $6) The Rhodes 
Reader, edited by W. H. Hutchinson (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, $5). 
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For a visual—and ol- 


Sn-n-n-1-fF— 
Ah, Spring! factory—thrill, there 
y are few festivals that 


compare with the St. George Festival of 
Flowers, a Spring that 
brightens HURSTVILLE, AUSTRALIA, every 
year. The three-day Festiva 
about the business center, 
bunting and fragrant with blossoms by 
day, sparkling with bright and 
entertainment by night. The fund-rais- 
ing event provides help for the blind 
crippled, and indigent, and also heralds 
the arrival of Spring. An estimated 30,- 
000 people swarmed the Festival events 
this vear. More than 100 floats, 
ing teams, and individuals paraded the 
street during the grand procession. Al- 
though the float entered by the 
Rotary Club did not win, the young 
sponsored by the Club 
“Maid of Spring.” The Festiva 
started by the HurRsTVILLE Rotary i 
seven years ago from an idea promoted 
by Past President George Tover Today 
the Festival has blossomed into one of 
Australia’s outstanding seasona 


celebration 


centers 


bright with 


ights 


march- 


was crown 


events 


More than 400 or- 
phans in INcHON, 
KorREA, are warmly 
dressed this Winter thanks to an assist 
by the Rotary Club of San B: 
CauiF. The credit for starting the 
ect, however, belongs to U. S. Ail 
Master Sergeant Ray Bender, 
stationed serviceman who asker 
in the United States to send tw 
bags of clothing for the 
Mrs. Bender enlisted the help of 
workers at Norton Air Force 

California, and later the letter 
the attention of the San 


Let the North 
Wind Blow 


RNARDINO, 

pro)- 
Force 
Korea 
l his wife 
o barrack 


youngsters 


BERNARDINO 
Rotary Club. Not long ago several drums 





News and photos from 


Rotary’s 9,649 Clubs 








filled with 1,200 pounds of Winter cloth- 
ing arrived at an Air Force Base near 
INCHON, and Sergeant Bender and his 
servicemen stationed there had a 
grand time distributing the contents to 
436 children at the Star of the Sea Or- 
phanage. 


fellow 


Nine New Zealand- 
ers—chosen for their 
outstanding services 
to their communities—visited the United 
States and Canada recently to learn 
more about industry and conservation. 
Their itinerary included a three-day 
visit in CLOVERDALE, CALIF., where they 
guests of the local Rotary Club. 
rhe men, whose occupations range from 
sheep farming to auto-parts wholesaling, 
made the trip with the support of Ro- 
tary Clubs of New Zealand’s North Is- 
and. One member of the group, for in- 
t was Trevor Martin, a young 
accountant from PETONE, NEw ZEALAND. 
He was given a “Rota Travel Award” 
by the local Rotary Club and presented 
with a set of 35-mm. slides of New Zea- 
and for use during the tour. 

Four Korean men who were guests of 
he town of Moses Lake, WAsH., during 
their tour of the Columbia Basin Proj- 
ect, later cited the hospitality they re- 
ceived in the city (which included a 
visit to the local Rotary Club) as a high 
ight of their tour. The U. S. Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute, which 
sored the Koreans’ tour, joined with the 
State Department in thanking the citi- 
zens of Moses LAKE. 

It’s very possible, too, that these same 
Koreans visited the Rotary Club of 
CouLEE DAM, WaAsH. Every Thursday 
this 24-member Club is host to many 
engineers, scientists, educators, and 


No Lonesome 
Travellers 


were 


ance, 


spon- 


It’s opening day for a playground built by the Rotary Club of Sharon in Herz- 
lia, Israel, and as soon as the Mayor (left) dismounts and the ceremonies are 


over, there’s a pack of young riders ready 
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for a quick gallop about the park. 


technicians who come to see one of the 
world’s largest dams. In a meeting last 
July, for example, the Club had 15 visi- 
tors representing 11 different countries. 
Four of the visitors gave short talks on 
their homeland during the program. The 
Club meeting room is adorned with 
scores of Club banners sent by appreci- 
ative Rotarians who have visited COULEF 
Dam. Non-Rotarians often send flags of 
their home country. 

Twenty teachers from other lands cur- 
rently studying at Harvard University 


In A.D. 2032, citizens of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., will open this “time cap- 
sule” being buried by Charles Beatty, 
local Rotary Club President. It is 
part of the city’s 75th anniversary 
celebration themed “Utes to Uranium.” 


under the International Teachers pro- 
gram were recent week-end guests of 
the Rotary Club of SaLemM, Mass. Club 
members, Wives, and teachers dined to- 
gether Saturday evening, toured local 
points of interest the following day. 

Last year the Rotary Club of Monrte- 
ciro, CALir., entertained at luncheon a 
group of six young people from North- 
ern Italy who were spending a month in 
SANTA BARBARA homes. 

When the Austin (Texas) College 
Choir climaxed a recent European tour 
by participating in the International 
Polyphonic Choral Festival in Arezzo, 
ITALY, its members discovered some of 
the international goodwill engendered 
daily by the International Service ac- 
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Photo: Leyssens 


In Tirlemont, Belgium, youngsters learn rules of traffic safety for pedestrians 


and motorists 


and have fun besides. The local Rotary Club helped to establish 


the school, supplied the bicycles, miniature cars, and the small iraffic signals. 


tivities of Rotary Clubs. Euclid T. Fant, 
Jr., of SHERMAN, TEx., Past Governor of 
Rotary District 581, wrote to the Rotary 
Club of AReEzzo, telling it that the AUSTIN 
Choir soon arrive, and 
Arezzo Rotarians needed to 
During their stay there, each 
choir girl received a silk scarf from the 
breakfast attended 

24 Rotary Clubs 
presented the 


would 


College 


° a! 
lat’s all 


KnOW 


Club, and at a specia 
representatives of 
choir director was 
ds won by the choil 

Balancing Distances are no hin- 


the Globe drance to the Inter- 
national Service 


Committee of the Rotary Club of SoMERo, 
FINLAND. The group has begun a plan it 
s “Balancing the Globe with Rotary 
leas.”” Here’s how it works: The Club 
antipodean Rotary Club— 
at is, one diametrically opposite to it 
the globe—which has a membership 
about the same size. Once the Club 
ected, it opens the way for a variety 
f contacts such as exchanges of tape re- 
ordings, letters, slides, and other proj- 
cts two Clubs may elect. Should the 
ntipode of your Rotary community be 
1) the middle of an ocean or non-Rotary 
rea, the Somero Club suggests contact- 
ng the Rotary Club nearest to the spot. 
e Rotary Club of Somero has estab- 
hed “antipodean” contact with the 
Rotary Club of MiILton, NEw ZEALAND. 


nooses an 


It was 1953 and the 
Fiji Islands were 
buzzing with excite- 

ent over the visit of the Queen of Eng- 
and. But for teen-aged Peggy Novick it 
was a bleak time. A brick wall had col- 
knocking her into the sea and 
eaving her paralyzed from the waist 

wn. After three years of periodic 
hospitalization she was brought to New 
Zealand for further treatment. She made 
great strides in her recovery. The Ro- 
tary Club of Rotorua, NEw ZEALAND, 
earned of her case, and also of a small 
wish she had: she wanted to see and 

uch snow. So one day some of the 


Happy Days 
Here Again 


apsed, 
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Club members and Peggy took an all- 
day trip to snowcapped Mount Ru- 
apehu, 112 miles away, and there Peggy 
saw and touched snow. The outdoor 
excursion was one of the “greatest days 
of my life,” Peggy said. 

Rotary has made life sparkle for 20- 
year-old Danilo Flores too. The Chilean 
youth was injured in a shooting accident 
in 1954 and had been hospitalized for 
two vears. Recently he arrived at the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center's Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, where his rehabili- 
tation program will include the learning 
of office skills and procedures. His air- 
line passage was paid for by the Rotary 
Club of ANTOFAGASTA, CHILE. 


In WINCcHEsTER, Ky., the local Rotary 
Club has donated $450 each of the last 
two years for the operation of a dental 
clinic for indigent schoo! children. 
Through last May the clinic had ex- 
amined nearly 2,400 children and pro- 
vided free dental work for 500. 

Members of the Rotary Club of Bay- 
TOWN, TEX., were among the leaders in 
that city’s Community Chest drive. 

The Rotary Club of WHEELING, W. VA., 
contributed $1,500 to a local Society for 
Crippled Children. A spokesman for the 
Society told the Club that the money 
made possible a new occupational- 
therapy department for the children. 

An appeal recently conducted via the 
air waves netted £1,000 for area hos- 
pitals in Australia. In Watcna, local 
Rotarians manned the radio relay sta- 
tion continuously during the day. The 
Wa cua hospital will use its share of the 
funds to help build nurses’ quarters and 
to expand present wards. 


“While we were wait- 
ing at the station 
with a group of de- 
parting European students who had 
been the guests of Rotary Clubs in Dis- 
trict 555 last Summer, we inquired of 
one as to how he had enjoyed his ex- 
perience in Canada,” writes William 
Brown, of WESTBOURNE, MAN., CANADA, 
the travel the European 
Student Exchange Project of Rotary Dis- 
trict 555. The stuijent answered: “When 
any man has gone on his travels, he has 
a story to tell.” And that, briefly, is what 
the sponsoring Rotary Clubs hoped 
would be the fruit of their efforts: 
learning more about each other through 
personal contact. Eight first-year uni- 
versity students, all sons and daughters 
of European Rotarians, visited parts of 


The ‘Woiks’ 
Please, Sir 


secretary for 


people 


Photo: Empi 


The Charleston was never like this! An impromptu hula lesson regaled members 
and wahines (wives) of the Rotary Club of New York, N. Y.. during a Hawaiian Day 
program. Menu included W aikiki punch, potatoes hana maui, and pineapple sundaes. 





Even though this hungry tyke bought 
his “hot dog” from a competing stand, 
member Walter Pray supplies a squirt 
of mustard from the booth operated by 
the Rotary Club of La Habra, Calif. 
at a local Corn Festival. The members 
earned $160 for their Club projects. 


Homes and streets in Lewisville, Ark. 
are plainly marked today. The local 
Rotary Club installed 56 street name 
signs and numbered scores of homes. 
A blessing for visitors and mailmen! 


Photo: Springfeld News 


Hurry, Mr. Photographer, we're ready to go! These 16 children, all physically 
handicapped, were treated to a two-week vacation at a near-by camp by the 155 
members of the Rotary Club of Springfield, Ohio. A nurse (who is also an em- 


ployee of the Springfield Rotary 
Canada under Rotary sponsorship last 


The students saw farms and farming 
methods, manufacturing plants, stores, 
homes, and schools. Travel Secretary 
srown adds: “Did they assimilate any of 
our characteristics? I noticed one stu- 
lent was dressed in blue jeans at de- 
At a farewell snack at the rail 
lepot, a student ordered “hamburger 
with the ‘woiks.’” (The Exchange Proj- 
ct is interested in placing a few Cana- 
dian students in homes of European Ro- 
tarians next Summer. Those interested 
can contact William Brown, The Manse, 
WESTBOURNE, MAN., CANADA.) 


parture.” 


Although rain rattled 
the tents soft- 
ened the ground 
some of the days, few spirits 
dampened in the seventh international 
camp sponsored by Rotary Clubs in the 
southern part of Rotary District 104 
(Yorkshire, England). This year’s camp 
was similar to previous partici- 
pants were Rotarians from 
European countries, tours of near-by in- 
dustries filled the hours when the boys 


Cosmopolitan 
Camp Ground 


and 


were 


ones 


sons of 


Photo: Wan 


Time out for a “progress” photograph of Rotarians of Wanganui, New Zealand, and 
their friends who built this “mess” hut for the local YMCA as a Rotary Golden 


Anniversary Year project. 
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The 38-by-15-foot building was dedicated last Fall. 


Club) 


accompanied the youthful contingent. 


were not engaged in singing or swap- 
ping sessions or the routine of camp liv- 
ing. The encampment closed with a 
farewell dance attended by more than 
150 Rotarians and their wives (who 
brought along teen-age dancing partners 
for the boys). 


The town of BuRLING- 
TON, WIs., had a very 
special reason for 
having The Four-Way Test incorporated 
in the design of its new Club banner 
BURLINGTON is famous for the BURLINGTON 
Liars Club, a group whose imaginative 
minds are devoted to thinking up tales 
taller than the other man’s. Says a Club 
member: “We Rotarians are, of course, 
ever mindful of the suspicion on the 
part of some friendly rivals that every- 
thing we do is tinged somewhat by the 
principles of the BurLINnGTon Liars Club 
We are proud of our Liars Club, but it is 
that we are equally proud of 
our efforts to comply with The Four 
Way Test. In order to place the greatest 
emphasis on our belief and in 
an honest effort to practice its princi- 
ples, we decided to piace it permanently 


They're Not 
Fooling, Either 


aiso true 


possibDle 


Doughnuts—dozens of ’em—paved the 
way for a new road to Sandy Beach, a 
swimming area near Hillsdale, Mich. 
The local Rotary Club, plus near-by 
Rotary Clubs of Reading, Jonesville, 
and Litchfield, sold the circular pas- 
tries, rolled up $1,200 for the road. 
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Fore! Odel Walker (left) takes pos- 
session of the Rotary District 573 
golf-championship trophy from 
Woodward Martin, a member of the 


, , , Rotary Club of Amarillo, Tex., which 
2. 4 Prete 
Here’s room to romp next Summer. It’s a 22-acre crippled-children camp estab sponsored the tournament. Rotarian 


lished by the Rotary Club of Texarkana, Ark.Tex. Club members and wives listen alae coneesentes tha eieslee 
to a dedicatory address by Past District Governor Grady Spruce, of Dallas, Tex. Dathart Tex ‘Resary ia; som 


Roe ses 


Photo: Guier 


on our Rotary flag.” And just to prove 
it, by the way, they sent a sample flag. 


Rotary on In BozEMAN, Monr., 
ihe Base Paths the Rotary Club 

helped Little League 
baseball players learn a few of the 
ground rules of life: anything “once 
earned is twice appreciated.” The ball 
players—120 of them—needed uniforms. 
The Club said it would underwrite some 
of the expense, but told the youngsters 
that they must earn part of the money. 
The boys went to work: local cleaners 
paid one cent apiece for 10,000 clothes 
hangers the boys rounded up; refunds 
on pop bottles brought in additional dol- 
lars; a matinee theater party, tickets for 
which were sold by the boys, netted the 
largest sum. Tctals: earnings by the 
boys—$870, just $28 shy of the amount 
needed for the uniforms. The BozEMAN 
Rotary Club happily contributed to 
make up the deficit. 

Here are more reports: The Little 
League baseball team sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., 
won the “second half” championship last 
year, and was féted by the Club at a 


Mid-Summer, but it makes no difference to the 52 underprivileged boys who toured 
Santa’s Village, a toy factory in the San Bernardino Mountains. Rotarians of 
Tarzana, Calif., arranged the trip. Santa took them for a spin in his sleigh 
drawn by eight reindeer. That should be Blitzen, then, in the left foreground. 


There were seconds—and thirds, and The Rotary Clubs of Lancaster and Dr. Frediano Francesconi, President 
fourths!—on fish at a Rotary Club Palmdale, Calif., furnish the calf for of the Rotary Club of Lucca, Italy, 
dinner in Ridgefield, Conn. These the “calf scramble” at a local Fair. presents a bell to Corrado Pinotti, 
members went angling off the coast Lancaster Club President C. D. Smith captain of the Giulio Cesare, for use 
of New Jersey, caught 242 bluefish. congratulates winner Robert Lawson. at Rotary get-togethers aboard ship. 
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Shri Sorab Dastur, first-prize winner 
in an essay contest sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Bombay, India, gets 
an award of 250 rupees from the Club's 
Vice-President, Shrinivas M. Kini. 


It used to house 


and the jail, but 


Photo: Wellcton Sentine! 





the Mayor's office 


it’s a 


recreation 


center for teen-agers now, thanks to 
the Rotary Club of Wellston, Ohio, 
whose members refurbished the build- 
ing. The project cost nearly $8,000. 


Thirsty youngsters are 
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MAE 


en a 


grateful 
this gift of the Rotary Club of Ma- 
dera, Calif.. which sits in the local 
courthouse park. The monolithic foun- 
tain was made by a former member. 








jor 





mw 


barbecue after the season ended. 

The Rotary Club of GLen Burnie, Mb., 
annually sponsors eight teams in the 
local Pony Baseball League. 


Chief Burgess Robert 
G. Boyd, of RENovo, 
Pa., retired from pub- 
lic office recently. During his 17-year 
tenure as the community’s chief execu- 
tive, he was instrumental in the forma- 
tion and support of 
the local Little League 
team; his codrdination 
of fraternal organiza- 
tion efforts resulted in 
a local youth center. 
No worthy community 
endeavor lacked the 
“mayor's” coéperation. 
Recently the Rotary 
Club of Renovo hon- 
ored him at its weekly 
meeting and presented 
him with honorary membership in the 
Club. New Rotarian Boyd gave a short 
resume of his years in public office and 
concluded: “There is a feeling of satis- 
faction in the knowledge that some good 
has been accomplished; that any job 
well done is the result of many people 


” 


Any ‘Boyds’ in 
Your Community? 





Boyd 


working together. 


ideas Here Looking for program 
for You? ideas? Here are a 

few used success- 
fully by imaginative Program Chair- 


men: The Rotary Club of Marion, ILL., 
heard an address by Albert P. Bantham, 
“hird Vice-President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, via telephone. Rotarian Bantham 
spoke from his office in SCHENECTADY, 
N. F 

The Rotary Club of Geneva, Ouro, sat 
down to dinner in the turbine room of 
a local electric-power-generating plant. 
Later the men toured the plant and 
marvelled at the boilers, dials, stacks, 
and other machinery which the Club 
bulletin editor described as “most im- 
pressive.” 

The 250 members of the Rotary Club 
of Akron, On10, heard the president of 
a local tire and rubber-products com- 
pany, one of the world’s largest, tell of 
his firm’s employee-management rela- 
tions 

Once each year the Rotary Club of 
Paso RosBies, CALiF., entertains the pio- 
neers of San Luis Obispo County. This 
vear 140 pioneers attending the meeting 
reminisced, swapped tall tales, and 
heard an address by Frank F. Horn- 
kohl, of BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., Governor of 
Rotary District 524. 


Each year some 30 
members of the Ro- 
tary Club of San Ber- 
NARDINO, CALIF., board a chartered fish- 
ing boat and head for the islands off the 
coast to cast their lines in the interest 
of Club fellowship. For on the shore 
are nearly 200 fellow Club members, 
awaiting the lip-smacking fish 


New Line on 
Fellowship 


eagerly 


4 window display sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Garfield Heights, Ohio, 
for International Brotherhood W eek. 


fry that the anglers prepare upon re- 
turn. “It takes about 400 pounds of fish 
to feed the gang,” a Club spokesman 
reports, “and for a friendly, relaxing 
Club get-together, it’s wonderful!” 


Two Rotary Clubs 
observe the 25th an- 
niversary of their 
charter this month. Congratulations! 
They are: BELLE VERNON, Pa., and 
SEVENOAKS, ENGLAND. 

A. Z. Baker, of CLEVELAND, OuI0, 1955- 
56 President of Rotary International, 
addressed the Rotary Club of Toronto, 
Ont., CANADA, at its 45th anniversary 
celebration dinner last November. Two 
charter members—William A. Peace, the 
Club's first President, and Rolph R. Cor- 
son—were honored. 

The Rotary Club of Marrra, AusTRa- 
Lia, celebrated its tenth anniversary last 
October. More than 140 Rotarians, their 
including District 

Taylor, of DaAn- 


25th Year for 
Two More Clubs 


wives, and guests, 
Governor Leslie G. 
DENONG, were present. 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Clubs 
in this department, 
totary has entered 23 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in par- 
entheses) are: Monte Alto (Jaboticabal), 
Brazi 
so), Brazil; Beaulileu—Eze—Villefranche 
—Saint-Jean Cap Ferrat (Nice), France; 
Quata (Paraguact’ Paulista), Brazi 

Oloron-Sainte-Marie — Saint-Christau 
(Pau), France; Huanuco (Cerro de Pas- 
co), Peru; Vizianagram (Vizagapatam), 
India; Tumaco (Cali), Colombia; Mar- 


23 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


Passos (Sao Sebastiao do Parai- 





Many of the children in a hospital in 
Smith Falls, Ont., Canada, couldn’t 
attend the fair when it came to town, 
so the local Rotary Club brought the 


fair to them. A ferris wheel, merry- 
go-round, and a “kiddie kar” ride were 
set up on the grounds, bringing car- 
nival thrills to scores of youngsters. 


cos Juarez (Bell-Sille), Argentina; Chon- 
Korea; Manati (Arecibo), 
Puerto Rico; Corinth (Saratoga Springs 
and South Glens Falls), N. Y.; Chin- 
chilla (Dalby), Australia; Helston, Eng- 
land; Patos de Minas (Araguari), Bra- 
zil; Philippeville (Constantine), Algeria; 
Cesena (Forli), Italy; Tumkur (Banga- 
lore), India; Isabela (Aguadilla), 
Puerto Rico; Armenia (Girardot), Co- 
lombia; Aioi (Ako and Himeji), Japan; 
Miki (Akashi), Japan; Fort-Lamy (Ban- 
gui), French Equatorial Africa. 


ju (Seoul), 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


rn 
I RIBUTE in Bronze. Recently retired 
from the Chair of Imperial History at 
the University of Bristol, England, Pro- 
ressor C. M. MAcINNEs is being honored 
with a unique tribute. Famed sculptor 
Sir Jacop Epstein will model PROFESSOR 
MacInnes’ head in bronze, and the re- 
sult will be presented to the Bristol Art 
Gallery. The work is being sponsored 
by the Friends of the Bristol Art Gal- 
ery, who remember the professor’s war- 
time Emergency Officer of 
the city, as well as his academic achieve- 


services as 
ments. 


Art among the Greenbacks. A bank with 
a personality all its own is the First 
National Bank of Athol, Mass. Its walls 
throughout the vear are lined with a 
series of colorful art shows that include 
he work of local and national painters. 
president of the institution, W1L- 
iaM K. Durree, himself an amateur 
painter, is responsible for the idea. He’s 
found that paintings help to humanize 
the bank and give it individuality. 


‘30° after 34. Fo 4 vears WILL A. Bur 

N has written, edited, and printed the 
Rotogram, bulletin of the Rotary Club 
of Franklin, Ind. Now he’s retired with 
a record which will seldom be surpassed 
Rotary world, and has assumed 
his new title of “Editor Emeritus.” His 
final task as editor was to bind all the 

ies into a volumes which 
vill be a handy and valuable source of 
reference in the future. 


in the 


series of 


Small World. While he was attending 
shipboard gathering of Rotarians on 
Qucen Mary, says Jacos Strauss, of 
Monroe, interested in 


Photo: Johnson 


ae é nost 


Joseph Busch, President of the Univer- 
sity District of Seattle, Wash., Rotary 
Club, finds it difficult to keep his eyes 
on new member Richard Schafer as he 
receives a Rotary pin from daughter 
Diana Schafer, the Washington entry 
in the recent Miss Universe contest. 
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the Rotarian from Germany. 

. My home was once in 
Germany also. . When he 
mentioned his home town, I 
confided that I had a buddy 
in World War I from there, 
and that I wondered what 
became of him. Asked about 
his name, I answered, ‘EUGEN 
Stocke.’ Electrified, the gen- 
tleman rose from his seat and 
exclaimed, “That is me!’” 
Since moved from the little 
village where he grew up, Dr. 
EuGEN STocKE is now a fac- 
tory owner in Coburg, Ger- 
many, and a Rotarian, like 
Jacop Strauss. But to con- 
tinue: “Forty-three years 
have since we both 
volunteered in the German 
Army, but one Rotary gather- 
ing on board the Queen Mary 
brought back all the memo- 
ries of two buddies of World War I.” 
And so the two men continued to share 


passed 


Photo: Garrison 


It's hard to know who's President of 
the Rotary Club of Toledo, Ohio, these 
days. A good many were fooled when 
Dr. Max Schnitker (right) presided for 
his twin brother, Maurice, at a recent 
meeting. Later Maurice fined Max for 
impersonating an officer and Max fined 
Maurice for wearing the wrong badge. 


notes and relive experiences long into 
the night as their ship carried them 
across the Atlantic to their homeland. 


Rescue! As a well digger overcome by 
deadly gas lay within minutes of death 
at the bottom of a 107-foot well shaft, 
MARVIN Porter, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Oak Harbor, Wash., was lowered 
in a bosun’s chair to his rescue. He 
managed to fasten a line to the stricken 
workman, and moments later the two 
were hauled to the surface. The young 
workman had ceased breathing, but Ro- 
TARIAN PorTER’s fellow volunteer firemen 
placed the victim under treatment with 
a resuscitator—a gift from the Rotary 


Henry Troup 


Youngest Rotary President? Not exactly. The jovial 
gavel wielder is one-year-old Steven Snyder, who's 
simply pinch-hitting for his father, Richard Snyder, 
President of the Rotary Club of Colonial Park, Pa. 


Club of Oak Harbor to the fire depart- 
ment—and he began to revive. Soon he 
was transferred to a hospital where he 
recovered. Said ROTARIAN Dr. MARK Ga- 
BRIELSON, the attending physician, “A 
few minutes’ delay or indecision in the 
rescue would have meant the difference 
between life and death.” 


Pet Plots. Just outside St. Petersburg, 
Fla., is the “Happy Hunting Ground Pet 
Cemetery.” Its overseer and owner is 
CLaupE C. Bursank, of Pinellas Park, 
Fla., editor of his Notary Club’s bulletin 
and holder of one of the most unusua 
classifications in Rotary: “pet ceme- 
teries.” His widely known establish- 
ment is proof that when some 
state their dog or cat is “just like one 
of the family,” they mean it! At the 
Happy Hunting Ground Pet Cemetery, 
bereaved have their de- 
ceased pets cremated or embalmed, 
placed in “beautifu and in- 
terred in lots 
mounted by grave and flower 
urns 


peopie 


owners can 
caskets,” 


carefully mowed sur- 


stones 


Festival Chief. Not long ago the ninth 
annual Tennessee State Forest Festival 
was held in Bolivar, Tenn., heart of the 
hardwood area. Chairmanning the two- 
day event R. P. SHACKELFORD, of 
Bolivar, who did such a good job that 
festival originators proclaimed the affair 
the most successful in its history. Fel- 
low Rotarians not surprised, for 
they have work for the 
past five years as director of the Bolivar 
Rotary Club’s annual musical show. 


was 


were 


witnessed his 


Vacationing at the 
California's 
TEP- 


the Waves. 
end of Clear Lake, 
ake, WILLIAM E 


Over 
south 
largest freshwater 
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Honorary Chief of the Choctaws is 
Rotary International Director Louis 
L. Roth, of St. Louis, Mo. (left, with 
Choctaw Chief H. J. Belvin), who was 
presented the bonnet at a meeting of 
the Rotary Club of McAlester, Okla. 


Golden wedding anniversary celebrants 
are Rotarian and Mrs. Sam A. Ziegler, 
of Carmi, Ill. He has 33 years of per- 
fect Rotary attendance, has served as 
the first President of two Rotary 
Clubs, and is a Past District Governor. 


Rotarian and Mrs. Raymond C. Keo- 
ple, of Rochester, N. Y., have been 
married half a century. He has a 27- 
year perfect-attendance record, is a 
Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Rochester, and has served with the 
Rochester Board of Education 44 years. 


PER remembered that he had missed the 
regular meeting of the Rotary Clul 

San Clemente, Calif., of which he 

then a member. He also 
that Lakeport, Calif., Rotarians 
meeting that day on the nortl 
the lake—15 miles away. So he secured 
a boat and pilot—and rode 15 miles to 
the meeting, across choppy waters—on 
water skis! Today RoTARIAN TEPPER is 
a member of the Lakeport Club; but 


remem 
were 


shore of 
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most of the time he sticks to more con- 
ventional means of getting to meetings. 

Rain Saver. “Much of Ohio’s leader- 
ship in the field of water development 
came from one remarkable man, Bryce 
BROWNING,” states an article in the No- 
vember, 1957, issue of Coronet maga- 
zine. The article tells how the Dover, 
Ohio, Rotarian led in development of the 
Muskingum Conservancy District, a 
“conservation wonderland” that pre- 
vents rainfall run-off, boosts the water 
table, and helps to diminish the effects 
of floods and droughts. The project, says 
the article, “increased the inland lake 
area of the State by 50 percent,” and 
prevented flood damage amounting to 
more than the project’s cost. 


Campus Monument. “Galbreath Hall” is 
the name of a new 
women’s dormitory at 
Westminster College, 

New Wilmington, Pa. 
It is named for THE 
REVEREND ROBERT GAL- 
BREATH, Sr., a New Wil- 
mington Rotarian, a 
pastor for many years 
n various churches of 
area, and for 14 
years president of the 
He retired 

that post in 1946 to 

pastorate, from which he is now 


Galbreath 


resume his 
retired 


Seven Sevens. October 7, for some un- 
known reason, is a big day in the life 
of Harry VINCENT, of 
Sarasota, Fla. For one 
October 7 was 
HARRY was 
It’s also the day 
1e@ was married, the 

one of his daugh- 

rs was married, the 
lay his wife’s mother 
was born, and the day 
he joined Rotary. Re- 
centiyv, on October 7, 

Fis Rotary Club hon- 

him for his 26 years of 
attendance. (P.S.: October 7 also hap- 
pens to be the birthday of Harry VIn- 


Lawre 


thing 
the da\ 


porn 


Vincent 


perfect 


ored 


CENT’s pet parakeet! ) 


Long Run. If in Gallatin, Mo., there’s 
one person who knows the Rotary song- 
backward and forward, it’s a 
nan: pianist KATHERINE BRANDON. 
wife of Gallatin, Mo., | 
‘HARLES BRANDON, She has accompanied 
the singing in the Gallatin Club for 34 
Her record approaches that of 
\ucustT GroscH, whose of 38 
years as pianist for the Rotary Club of 
White Plains, N. Y., was mentioned in 
these pages in October. At any rate, it’s 
a good indication of how pleased her 
audience is with her performance on 
tl poard. Another crowd pleaser 
is Mrs. ALvin Dwyer, who has played 
the piano at meetings of the Rotary 
Club of Stoneham, Mass., 1934, 
when she was a junior in high school. 
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ears 


record 


since 


Rhymster. Davin Hiccs is Sergeant at 
Arms of the Rotary Club of Pinetown, 





Union of South Africa. As part of his 
duties, he sometimes composes humor- 
ous verse honoring distinguished visi- 
tors. Here are two verses from a recent 
sample, written when a U. S. doctor, 
attending South Africa’s International 
Medical Congress, visited the Club: 
We're mighty proud to see them here, 
Yes, doctors from afar and near, 


To hear them counsel us today 
Without a fee, mark you—to pay! 


We have our fun, we have our spills, 
We take their pills for all our ills, 

God bless them all—preserve them still, 
Lest we forget to pay their bills! 


Team Honor. A man-and-wife faculty 
team with a combined teaching record 
of 71 years at Blue Mountain College, 
Blue Mountain, Miss., are ROTARIAN AND 
Mrs. Davin E. Guyton, of Ripley, Miss. 
A new library on the campus bears 
their name. Proressor Guyton, the first 
man to receive a diploma from the Col- 
lege, has taught there 45 years, and was 
for a third of a century head of the de- 
partment of social Sometimes 
called the “poet laureate of Mississippi,” 
this blind Rotarian has also written 
regularly for newspapers, has headed 
the local bank, written a book, and 
served as a District Governor of Rotary 
International 


science. 


Rotarian Honors. Honorary Consul! for 
The Philippines in Bombay, India, is 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. 
D. KoTHAWALA, of Bom- 
bay. A Past District 
Governor of Rotary 
International, he _ is 
of the 
Regional 
Conference Commit- 
tee Dr. Riaz ALI 
SHAH, of Lahore, Paki- 
stan, an amateur pho- 
tographer whose skill 
has won him artistic 
fame, and who has helped medical educa- 
tion in his country with his movies and 
slides of operative techniques and the 
processes of tuberculosis, has been 
awarded the title of 
“Artiste F.I.A.P.,” a 
high honor, by the In- 
ternational Founda- 
tion of Photographers 
Art. ... Ratpu E. Mc- 
WHINNIE, of Laramie, 
Wyo., registrar at the 
University of Wyo- 
ming since 1920 and a 
Past District Governor 
of Rotary Internation- 
al, has received his 
University’s Alumni Award for Out- 
standing Achievement. ...A new na- 
tional vice-president of the American 
Automobile Association is P. Hicks Ca- 
DLE, of Denver, Colo., a Past Director of 
Rotary International. Reélected to 
a three-year term on the AAA board of 
directors was CLARENCE WERTHAN, also of 


Prabhu 


member 
Asia 


aisoO a 


1958 


Kothawala 


McW hinnie 


Denver. 

A citation for good citizenship was 
recently presented to RENE Poyanrt, of 
Hyannis, Mass., by the Governor of the 
State. The citation was sponsored by 
Freedom, Inc. 
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Televise Court Trials? 


Yes—O. Otto Moore 


[Continued from page 30] 


fact that under 
yur concept of government there is a 
onstant necessity of 
ducating and informing our people con- 
functioning of all 
There 
no field of governmental activity con- 


yverlooks the obvious 
regard for the 


erning the 
ee branches of 


proper 
government. 
erning which the people are so poorly 
nformed as the field occupied by the 
iciary. 
inconsistent to complain 
ind apathy of voters 
then to windows of in- 
mation through which they might ob- 
Generally only idle 
curiosity,” have 
person. 


It is highly 
the ignorance 
“close the 
e and learn.” 
people, pursuing “idle 


ne to visit courtrooms in 
What harm could result from portraying 
by photo, film, radio, and screen to the 
} and rural leader- 
as well as to the 


y employed, the 


iness, professional, 
hip of a communit 
erage citizen reguial 
le picture of the administration of 
tice? 
Has anyone been heard to complain 
it the coronation of the Queen of Eng- 
or the inauguration of the Presi- 
t of the United States was cheapened 
and 


ause they photographed 


oadcast? Or that such coverage of the 
bd 


were 
ices of our great churches has de- 
yyved the dignity of the service; that 
pulpit or create mis- 
mind of the public? 
That which 
dignity will not be- 


degrade the 
eptions in the 
answers are oDvi1oOUuSs. 
irried out wit 
e undignified because more people 
and hear. 
is also contended, usually orally 


De permitted to see 


in smothered words or whispers, 


some trial judges, and lawyers 
o are hungry for publicity, will con- 
actors, and by some 
‘play to the 


nduct themselves as 


de that they are 
chological motivation 
eries’ and so ce¢ 
) satisfy their own vanity, or otherwise 
exploit themselves 
Any judge or lawyer who so demeans 
era does not change 
that 
“show-off” or a 
that whether a 
They are 
person of 


elf before a can 
nherent characteristics for 
liar occasion \ 
oe be ist 
is present OF not. 
y identified any 


nary intelligence and are ultimately 


juately and justly disposed of by the 

e. If a larger segment of society is 
nitted to witness such offensive con- 
the offends will be properly 
ged by the people sooner than might 

wise be possib ¢ 

Actual experience, however, has 
that tria 


ore careful in their 


hown participants are far 


conduct and in- 
ge in less bickering when the eye of 


1958 


the television camera is upon them. In 
any event, al] the judge needs to do is 
to press e button that shuts off the tele- 
cast if conduct becomes offensive. It is 
perfectly obvious that the solution of the 
problem does not lie in arbitrarily for- 
bidding the photographing or broad- 
casting of court proceedings. A constitu- 
tional citizens cannot be 
denied because a very few persons may 
conceivably make fools of themselves 
before a larger audience than that which 
might otherwise be subjected to their 


right of all 


offensive conduct. 
“The people,” opined an Ohio court, 
“have the right to know what is being 


done in their courts, and free observa- 


BRANIFF SERVES MORE CITIES IN_ 


tion and the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion of the proceedings of public tri- 
bunals that is consistent with truth and 
decency tends to the public welfare.” 
Another frequently ad- 
vanced is that to permit photography at 
public trials would violate the “right of 


argument 


privacy” of participants or spectators. 
There are at least two answers to this: 
First, it has 


lished in many courts that when one be- 


been repeatedly estab- 
comes identified with an occurrence of 
public or general interest, he emerges 
from his seclusion and it is not an in- 
vasion of his “right of privacy” to pub- 
lish his photograph or to otherwise give 
with that 


publicity to his connection 


THE U.S.A. AND SOUTH AMERICA 


ean iilelimeelih amelisl-vamellaliii-a 


yy The finest in air travel between 50 key cities 
in the U.S.A. and 10 in Latin America. 


yy Only Braniff flies the El Dorado, the DC-7C, 


world’s finest, fastest airliner. First class 


and aircoach accommodations. 


fly BRANIFF to the 


ional C 
Rotary Internationa 
in DALLAS 


Excellent service fr | 
and from the entire Mi 


onvention 


om the East 
d-West. 


For Reservations — call 
your local Braniff office 


or travel agent 


BRANIFF 
Urlornalional 
AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
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You'll find just the right accommodations 
to fit your travel budget on a 
Holland-America ship. 

Want the incomparable luxury of one of the 
world’s largest and most elegant liners? 
Like the friendly informality and freedom 
of predominantly tourist class ships— 
plus, if you wish, the luxury of 
a room with private facilities? 
Holland-America has them all! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
Lune 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“IT'S GOOD TO BE ON ELL-RUN SHIP™ 


leaving 
Dallas/Ft. Worth 
June 6, 1958 


{day after convention) 
Vie American Airlines 


including Taxco and 
Acapulco 


Plus OPTIONAL 6 
DAYS IN 
GUATEMALA 


including Lake Atitlan 
and Chichicastenango 


limited Conducted Party for 
Rotarions and families 
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For details write 
CARROL F. HINNERS 


SOUTHWEST TRAVEL 
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The law does not 
right of privacy in connection with that 
which is inherently a matter, 
prohibiting publication of any 
is an act of censorship that 
to freedom of the 
the abuse of the 


event. recognize a 
public 
Second, 
material 
runs counter 
The 
of anyone to publish 
is that he shall be “re- 
iberty.” 


press. 
right 
will 


remedy for 
“whatever he 
on any subject” 
sponsible for all abuse of that 


Redress is secured by suits of slander 


or libel after publication is made. 

is one further and conclusive 
this argument: the 
I favor, no defendant or 
juror shall be photographed 


his ex- 


There 
answer to under 
ules which 
witness or 
or his testimony broadcast over 
pressed objection. 

It is also argued that to permit photog- 
raphy or broadcasting of court scenes 
would mean that the trial judge 
innumerable persons 


would 
be confronted by 
amoring for access to photograph and 
to broadcast the proceedings, at- 
tempting in a highly competitive 
outsmart his 
threat would become a 
could be little hope of maintain- 
in the 


each 
busi- 
ness to competitors. If 
such a 
there 
ing order 


reality, 
and decorum judicial 
proceedings 

yrado we have avoided this diffi- 
pooling 2ment 
14 radio stations 
ations of the 
one set of equipment for radio and 
television is installed in the 
recordings and film 
to al! the 


In Col 


culty by a arrange pro- 


posed by the and four 


television st Denver area. 


Only 
ne set for 
courtroom, but tape 


prints are made available sta- 


tions. A similar pooling arrangement has 
been entered into by representatives of 
the press photographers. 

Even in the absence of such formal 
agreements, the trial judge could and in 
most cases should specify such arrange- 
ments. 

All the above arguments, 
not specifically mentioned, are directed 
at preventing that conjecture 
fears may produce an undesired result 
unrelated to the dis- 


and others 
which 


in matters wholly 
position of the trial thus publicized, and 
nothing whatever to do with the 


determination of the 


have 
proper issues on 
trial. 

Since the Supreme Court of this State 
decided two years ago, after a full hear- 
ing, that the blanket exclusion of pho- 
tography and sound recording of court 
proceedings was not justified, there have 
been numerous instances in which the 
correctness of that conclusion has been 
demonstrated in actual practice. 
12 homicide 
tried in the district courts of Colorado 
in that time. They have invariably been 
matters involving wide public interest. 
the Beckstead 
Archina 


Ten or cases have been 


case, 

the 
been admira- 
and 


case, 


the 


The Graham 
the Leick 
Duff case, and others have 
covered by photography 
Our capable district judges have 
in dealing 
of media 


case, case, 


bly teie- 
vision 
had no difficulties whatever 
with a highly skilled group 
operators. There has been a spirit of co- 
6éperation between the press and the ju- 


diciary. The photographic reproductions 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


SINCE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed 
to The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 49 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first tme. (Th’s brings the total first- 
time 100 percenters since July 1, 1957, 
to 123.) As of December 13, 1957, 
$153,512 had been received since July 
1, 1957. The latest first-time 100 per- 
cent contributors (with Club member- 
ship in parentheses) are: 
ARGENTINA 
(14); Almirante 
Maipti (31); Parana (51). 
AUSTRALIA 
Atherton (38); Cooma (37). 
BELGIUM 
Renaix (28). 
CANADA 
Amos, Que. (31); Gravenhurst, Ont. 
(30); Veimillion, Alta. (36); Have- 
lock, Ont. (19); Listowel, Ont. (38); 
Smith Falls, Ont. (70). 
DENMARK 
Aarhus-Sydvestre (20). 
FINLAND 
Haapajarvi (26); Lauritsala (22) 


Ayacucho Brown 


(16); 





FRANCE 

Figeac (27); Evian-Thonon (34); La 

Bourboule—LeMont-Dore (25). 
INDIA 
Rajkot (31). 
JAPAN 

Tekarazuka (27); Hiraisuka (20); 
Osaka-Erst (20); Ikuno (25); Mobara 
(24); Mishima (22); Siibukawa (25). 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Drachten (29); Hillegom-Lisse-Sas- 

senheim (24). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Riccarton (51); Mosguiel (40). 
NORWAY 

Lillesand (23). 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Klerksdorp (36); Somerset West 
(21). 

UNITED STATES 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. (73); Shillington, 
Pa. (26); North Dade-North Miami, 
Fla. (25); Perry, Okla. (41); York, 
Nebr. (64); Stoneville, N. C. (18); 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla. (30); New 
Hyde Park, N. Y. (19); Pontiac, Ill. 
(49); Pontotoc, Miss. (30); C-inton, 
Conn. (33); Breckenridge, Mich. (21); 
Gaiden Gove, Calif. (50); Wauwatosa, 
Wis. (50); Bergenfield, N. J. (41). 
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have been in unquestioned good taste. 
Not one judge, not one witness, not one 
juror, not one district attorney, not one 
lawyer, appearing in any of these cases 
has suggested that this visual reporting 
of the courtroom proceedings has in any 
degree whatever interfered with the 
search for the truth, or the ability of 

idge, juror, witness, or attorney to 
function properly 

Subject to the proper restraints which 
I have already mentioned, I agree fully 
with these words taken from two Fed- 
eral court decisions 

“A trial is a public event. What tran- 
spires in the courtroom is public prop- 
erty. Those who see and hear what 
transpired can report it with impunity. 
There is no special prerequisite of the 
judiciary which enables it, as distin- 
guished from other institutions of dem- 
ocratic government, to suppress, edit, or 
censor events which transpire in pro 
ceedings before it.” 

It is equally well established that free- 
dom of the press is not confined to news- 
papers or periodicals, but is a right of 

ide import and “. .. in its historic 
connotation comprehends every sort of 

blication which affords a vehicle of 
nformation and opinion.” 


Televise Court Trials? 


Vo—Wayland B. Cedarquist 


[Continued from page 31] 


court is in session has much sup- 
port. Such a rule is in force in all 
f the Federal! courts of the United 
States, is clearly stated in the Can- 
ns of Judicial Ethics of the Amer- 
can Bar Association, and is recog- 
zed as necessary courtroom de- 
corum by many State and local bar 
issociations and by a great many 
lividual judges of State courts. 
is therefore impossible for this 
ourt to hold that the trial court, 
promulgating the rule against 
photog:aphs abused its dis- 
cretion. 
* 
When the court is in session it 
s under the complete control of 
the judge, whose directions, rea- 
onably necessary to maintain 
rder and prevent unnecessary 
disturbance and distraction, must 

be obeved. Deliberate disobedience 
of such orders constitutes a con- 
tempt of court punishable under 
statutes of this State. 

Our society gives this power to judges 
one reason only to assure every 
zen of his right to a fair trial. But 
at of the rights of the newspapers 
broadcasters? 

News photographers and _ television 
vadcasters argue that they have a con- 


tional right to bring their cameras 
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Before or After the Dallas Convention 


see MEXICO | sirziz 


See the sights, take pictures, shop for bargains! Special tours for 
Rotarians. Mexico City, Xochimilco, Cuernavaca, and Taxco. 
8 days $243.25. 10 days (with Acapulco) $289.75. Air coach, 
best hotels and meals included (except meals in Mexico City). 
Guatemala extra. Save by through rates from your home. 


Ask your local Travel Agent or write for Folder R: 


East of the Mississippi West of the Mississippi 


BROWNELL TOURS | RAINBOW TOURS 
Brownell Bidg., Birmingham |, Ala. 1 2817 Classen Blvd., Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 
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Before or after the Dallas convention : or anytime, 
you'll always remember romantic San Antonio for a va- 
cation that’s truly different. The Alamo, the centuries-old 
missions and landmarks, the blend of quaint Mexican and 
American customs, overwhelming beauty of colorful gar 


dens and parks, all lend San Antonio an incomparable 
; a 











San Antonio is ideally locoted You'll enjoy riding a gondola through the very 

= ose wties ha — heart of the city, a symphony concert or a round 
' oast * = 2 . - 

Dude Ranch Country ° of golf even in mid-winter. Superb accommoda- 


and the Magic Volley. ; tions at non-resort rates 


FOR FREE PICTURE BOOK OF THINGS TO 
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TEXAS-MEXICO 


founen, { ("==> — MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
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OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 


The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


4 A coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants... all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 


A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 


are closed. 


Here's why they're successfu!: 


Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed. 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50% on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services 


Here's what it does for you: 


4 Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 

2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 

cat is rapid and within a rela- 

tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself. 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 

%, of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 years, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com- 
munities. 


vou caw we SURE...1F irsVVeSti nghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ii! 

8202 Chancellor Row, Dollas, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Colif 

69-37th Ave., San Mateo, Colif. 

The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich 

ALD New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lane, 
Baltimore 10, Md 

ALD New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Rood, 

Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


into court. They claim this right on the 
ground that the Constitution guarantees 
| them freedom of speech and freedom of 
| the no 
| seen fit to hold that the rights of fre« 
}; Spee h or 


press. However, court has yet 


free press are involved to 


such an extent as to give photographers 
enforcible 


and broadcasters a legally 


right to force their cameras and micro- 
phones into courtrooms. The reason is 
There are two funda- 
the 


rights of free speech and a free press, 


obvious and basic. 


nental sets of rights involved 
n the one hand, and the right to a fair 
trial, on the other hand. Neither of 


two sets of rights is absolute, and in the 


the 


event of conflict one or the other must 


give way. In this situation it is believed 
that the rights of free speech and a free 
press are satisfied by permitting news- 
attend the 
occurred. 


not 


broadcasters to 
tell what 


broadcasts are 


net nd 


tria 


later to 
and 


and 
Photog aphs 
statement of what 


essential to a hap- 


pened in court in 
This being so, and, if the photographing 
the 


fair trial, 


any particular 


case 


and broadcasting of trial is likely 


most 
the 


to interfere with whicl 


judges believe to be 


ar that the right of the in- 


awvers and 


trial must 


therefore heid 


citizen to a fai pre- 


courts have 


ights of free speech and free 


ss do not give rise to a right to 


photograph or televise court proceed- 


1gs. Mr 


ipreme Court of 


ir Frankfurter, of the 
the United 
his short statement 


Radio 


Justice 
Ss States 


this out in 


pointed 


n Maryland vs. Baltimore Shou 


1949) 
las taken centuries of strug- 

gie to evolve our system of bring 
ing the guilty to book, protecting 
the innocent, and maintaining the 
interests of society consonant with 
our democratic professions. One of 
the demands of a democratic so 
ciety is that the public 
know what goes on in the courts 
by being told by the what 
happens there, to the end that the 
may judge whether 
system of justice is fair and right 
On the other hand, our society 
set apart court and jury as the tri- 
for determining guilt or in- 
on the of evidence 
1idduced in court... . It would be 
the grossest perversion 
gest that it is also true of a crimi- 
nal charge “that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought 
to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market.” * * * Pro- 
ceedings for the determination of 
guilt or court 
are not in competition with any 
means for establishing the 


should 
press 


public our 


has 


buna 
nocence basis 


. to sug- 


innocence in open 
other 

charge 
The television broadcasters also argue 
that the Constitution requires that all 
trials be public and that everyone, in- 
cluding telecasters, has a right to attend 
| They also argue that they have a right 


of equal access to news sources, and 
that if newspaper reporters are admitted 
to court it is unfair to exclude tele- 


casters. An almost complete answer to 
these arguments is that the broadcasters 
and photographers, as individuals, have 
as much access to the courtroom as any- 
attend in 
disseminate 


can person 
the 


however, are not satisfied 


one eise They 


They can “gather and 


1iews.” They, 


this; 
and microphones with them. 


with they want to bring cameras 


A logica! 
would be 


extension of their argument 


to say that every courtroom spectator 


has a legally enforcible right to bring 
his own camera and take pictures. Need- 
no such right exists. 


and 


less to say, 
The 


casters 


news photographers tele- 
that 


and that it no longer makes sense to bar 


insist times have changed 
cameras from courtrooms. They say that 


cameras are no longer bulky and noisy 


but are quiet and unobtrusive. They say 
this 


It is « 


makes all the difference. 


onceded that there have been 


tremendous technological changes i! 


this field. There high-speed sti 
fast 


flash bulbs but which are so 


are 


cameras with film, which mot only 


do not need 
small that they fit in the palm of one’s 
hand. There are television cameras sen 
sitive enough to transmit a picture from 
it only by one candle 


a darkened room 


Do make 
that 
The 


against 


mechanica 


aiff 


improvements 

submitted 
the 
prohibition 


rence? It is 
ment 

lat the 
n court is nota 


misses 


point 
matter of mere 


matter of basic human 


put a 
lo the 


\merican 


extent that human values 
have remained 
that 
date 


on the scene 


pretty much the same, to extent 


the prohibition is as up to and 


necessar as ever 


ief that the best 
justice in the trial of a case 


It is still our be way 


of securing 


is to have an impartial judge and jury; 


to have the adversaries bring their wit 


into court put them under oath 


nesses 


and examine and cross-examine them; 


to concentrate on the business at hand 


and, so far as possible, to exclude every 


outside influence 


6.46 
Boynan Sky 


“Sure it looks good, Mr. Jerkins, but 
I'm afraid that your credit doesn’t.” 
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It still likely that photographers 
and broadcasters wil! distract the judge 
from the business at hand by requiring 
him to devote considerable attention to 
special arrangements and to the settling 
of disputes between competing photog- 
and broadcasters. The tre- 
mendous growth of newspapers and 
networks, and the keen competition be- 
tween them, would greatly add to the 
burdens of the trial judge, who would 
inevitably be confronted with persistent 
demands for space and equal time. In 
the Hauptmann-Lindbergh case in 1935, 
there 
eramen assigned to cover the trial. On 


is 


raphers 


were 700 newsmen and 129 cam- 


some occasions as many as 135 newsmen 
seated in the which 
had a maximum accommodation of 260 
persons. Nineteen later, in the 
Sheppard murder trial in Ohio in 1954, 
there 
50 cameramen in and around the court- 


were courtroom, 


years 
were more than 70 newsmen and 


room. Times have changed? 


¥ 
Tue photographers and_ telecasters 
that want only to educate 
and inform the public. But the fact of 
the matter is that they still in busi- 
governed by 


argue they 
are 
ness for profit. They are 
considerations such as amount of circu- 
lation and number of listeners or view- 
They will inevitably concentrate on 
And 
most in need of a 
to concentrate on 


as possible, from 


ers 


criminal cases. these 


sensational 


are the very cases 


judge able 


and jury 
the case, free, so far 
tensions and distractions. 

of the average 
that he can 
for press photographers or appear 
telecast with ease. People still grow 
tense and nervous when being photo- 
They that way, not so 
because of mechanical para- 
phernalia, although this has some effect, 


outside 
Nor has the behavior 


person changed so much 
pose 
on ; 
graphed. fee] 
much the 
but principally because of the knowl- 
edge that the photograph or telecast will 
ooked at by a vast audience. What- 
ever the result of this tension, whether 
it makes the person’s mind go blank or 
induces him to put on an act, it is not 
conducive to truth 
te These arising from 
activities which have nothing to do with 
the and which are 
likely to interfere with the judicial proc- 
The entire 
story of the evolution of trial by judge 
and jury teaches that we are most likely 
to get at the truth by concentrating on 
the under oath 
and eliminating outside influences. We 
know that trial by wager of battle was 
no way to settle disputes. We know that 


be 


close attention or 


ing. tensions, 


judicial system itself, 


should be eliminated. 


ess, 


testimony of witnesses 


trial by ordeal of fire or water was based 
on superstition and was not related to 
the of where the truth lay. We 
should not now substitute a new form of 


issue 


trial. “trial by ordeal of camera,” for 


fair trial by judge and jury. 
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The Truth about Texas 
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truth, but some of them may be slight 
exaggerations, of the sort I heard on a 
central Texas ranch. An old boy showed 
me his willow-bordered blue lake. “Just 
full of bass,” he said. “Bet there’s a 
jillion of them. A jillion.” 

“How many is a jillion?” I asked. 

“I imagine about 90,” he replied. 

I’ve learned that even Texans don’t 
know too much about al! the big State 
except in a vague way. If you should 
assert—as one former Kansas resident 


did while running successfully for 
Governor of Texas—that not a single 
Texan died in the Alamo, Texans would 
stare at you in utter disbelief until 
they had time to realize that Texas was 
just a squelling baby at the time of 
the Alamo scrap. Most native-born Tex- 
ans were still sucking their trigger fin- 
gers. 

There are scads of native Texans 
Amarillo, far up in the Panhandle 
gion, who have never been to Galveston, 


in 
re- 
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down on the Gulf. Some of the prairie 


people are almost afraid to go to Gal- 
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all Texans have heard of the Galveston 
1900, killed thousands 
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same time, 
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Vitamin odor of cottonseed 


mills. In the blackland farming belts of 
the northeastern and central parts of the 
State 
a terraced field with an old oak out in 
the middle. The look 
like long, curving slabs of tar, so black 
land, A 
overhead awaiting chances to drop down 


you see a man Spring plowing in 
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is the few noisy crows hover 
for morsels like uncovered grubworms. 
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like the sme 


odor comes from 
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Almost 
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But despite the diversity, I came to 


realize that Texans are a breed 
First, 
find 
All of them are 


blind faith in the 


one 


they are Texans, and it’s hard to 


one who isn’t proud of this 


endowed with a sort 


State a feeling that 


must have been born of plenty of elbow 


room and looking long at the Lone Sta 


flag which is flown throughout the 
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and Stripes Then, coming down 


the fee 
thers vastly rich 


practical matters, one has 


that if 
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ing 
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Not long ago a Texas minister who 
had served in Northern and Eastern 
States was quoted as follows in Presby- 
terian Life: | 

“In my former churches when I'd 
propose a new idea, the session would 
say, ‘Well, we’ve never done that be- | 


worl ks. 

It would be gratifying, it seems, if a 
Texan could study his State and find 
it fine and dandy in every respect. Sad- 
y, this is not possible. There’s a great 
deal wrong with Texas and also Texans. 

For one thing, Texas, despite its vast 
wealth and its big talk, has done prec- 
ious little for Texans. The public-school 
teachers had almost to invade Austin 
with fire in their eyes and six-guns in 
their hands to get decent salaries. The 
State hospitals—for the mentally ill and 
other unfortunates—have been in de- 
plorable condition. In the past decade, 
Texas has changed its prison system 
from one of the worst to one of the best, 
but the State has done little except talk 
big about the challenge of juvenile de- 
inquency, a major factor in the rapidly 
increasing prison population. 

In 1957, nearly every city of conse- 
quence in Texas, except Austin, had a 
water shortage or the threat of one, and 
it is the gospel truth that some places 
had more oil than water. But Texas had 
lone almost nothing in the way of meet- 
ing the water problem 





Texas is probably no more negligent 
in these things than any other State, 
particularly in the Southwest and the 
South, but it seems a bit remarkable, 
even to a Texan, that a State that boasts | 
so everlastingly of its greatness, wealth, 
and fortitude could be so dilatory in 
taking care of its own. 

. « = 

When I set out to study Texas and 
Texans and how they behave and why, 
I was positive there would be surprises, 
and there were—many of them, all the | 
way from the high tones of Houston to 
the magic sands of Comanche. Perhaps 
the biggest is that I'd wind up at Little 
Elm, Texas, a place I didn’t know ex- 


isted. 





Little Elm is in Denton County, north 
and slightly west of Dallas. It is near | 
Little Elm Creek, across which Dallas | 
has built a dam to add to that city’s | 
water supply. Some of the people living 
around Little Elm commute into Big D | 
to work. | 

The post office at Little Elm has a| 
flagpole squarely in front of the build- 
ing, and every day that the weather per- | 
mits, Old Glory flutters up there. Mrs. 
Mildred Tucker, the postmistress, raises 
the flag in the morning and lowers it 
at day’s end. 


| 


The post office is in a wooden building | 
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NON-STANDARD ITEMS 
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Molded ...Extruded or Cut! 
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hat is painted white. It is a dollhouse 
a structure, eight feet wide and ten 
ng. The many-paned window and 
loor, normal-sized let- 


front of the 


which has a 


slot, cover the entire 
ilding 

The big brag about Little Elm is that 
t’s the smallest office in all of 


post 


Texas; not only that, but the tiniest one 
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when I describe him as a charming and 

personality and a good represen- 

tative of his country and the District 

at nominated him as a Rotary student. 

hope that Brooke and all who know 
will accept this sincere apology. 


92.9 
solid 


NoTE ind we 
oo That t’ 


hope they will accept 
crossed us, and we're 


Eps 


Rotary and Travel Tie Together 
WALTER R. BUSSEWITZ 
Rotarian 
Educator 
Horicon, W 
is most appropriate that an 
‘HE ROTARIAN is given to travel 
ary issue Rotary and 
tied together for me. 
rst visit to legendary Texas 
Rotary’s Dallas Convention 
aS a passenger on the Kungsholm to 
gathering in Havana, Cuba, 
1940. In 1942 I saw Eastern Canada 
to the Toronto Rotary Conven- 
tion. I enjoyed the official Rotary cruise 
he Nie Amsterdam to 
eiro in 1948. Again in 1953 I was on 
liner seeing the Mediterranean 
to the Paris Rotary ce 


Thinks 


sconsin 

issue 
as the 
was travel 
was 


1929 for 


n route 
Rio de 


same 
area prior ebra- 
tion 
In 1955 I made up Rotary at 

r Clubs on a month's air tour of Latin 
rica. When I made an eigh 

p around the world in 1956, I first 
ecked to see that I would not be ruin- 
18-year record of perfect Rotary 
attendance tesult: I ban- 
ners with 11 distant C 
Visiting Rotary Clubs during travel is 


asy—and fun 


easly 


t-week 


ing my 
exchanged 


ubs 


{dd: Inflation 
3y JAMES M. Mactaccart, Rotarian 
Past 
Port Huron, Michigan 
May I add my view to those previous- 
subject of inflation 
debate-of-the- 


Service 


expressed on the 
[Inflation: Two Views, 
nont [HE ROTARIAN for November]? 

What cause inflation? The an- 
swer is “money in circulation.” 
consists of bank 
invested in 


does 
simply 
Money in circulation 
eposits and bank capital 
currency, loans, Government 
and other securities. Only the 
Federal Government and authorized de- 
banks can inflate and deflate the 
money supply. In 1939 the money in 
circulation in the U.S.A. was 75 billion 
In December, 1956, it was 250 


bonds, 


posit 


dollars. 


United States 


Little Elm 


in the whole 
They talk at 


stories, as 


tell 
Texans are in- 
clined to do. But not big 
Texans gather at one time on the front 
Little Elm post office. It 
boards, each inches 
I've tried hard to get the 
truth about 


and 
everywhere 
very many 
gallery of the 
contains 24 four 
wide. You see 


details and to tel! the Texas 


increases were 
bonds not 
excess of 
repay- 
increase in 


billion do The 
caused by (1) Government 
the public, (2) 
banks over 
and (3) 


ars. 


absorbed by 
new made by 
ments of 
gold and currency. 

It seems to me that the one thing 
most people overlook about the past 17 
the tremendous violent eco- 
The vital one is the 
money in circulation. For 
America’s heavy indus- 
almost-entirely to 
refrigerators, 
allowed to 


1oans 


old loans, 


years is 

nemic disturbances 
increase in 
four ione years 
tries devoted 
war materials. No 


were 
autos, 
, were 

buildings 


ng machines, etc 
factured No 


wash 
be mant were 
for wal 


these 


purposes. The 
items in 1945 
taken many 


ooks now as 


erected unless 
pent-up aemana 7! 
mous and it has 
get caught up. It 
rapidly deve 
products of the 


Was enol 
years to 
oping excess fa- 


factories 


if we are 
cilities for al 
ana excess i 0 
pent-up de- 
stimulus of 
and better 
new methods calling for new 
We have bee 
as evidenced 
nous increase in bank 
circulation is 3! 
1939, the consumer 
twice what it was 
i the money in circulation bee~ 
evenly distributed, and if the industria 
ists and businessmen had not built new 
and more efficient machinery and equip 
ment, then it Is quite possible that price 
would be more than three times what 
they were in 1939. However, in an econ 
omy of competition it is the natu 
instinct of businessmen to fight off high 
er prices a they can. The in prices 
but the caus2 re- 


ext 1 rmarKkets 
of things. On top of that 
mand has been the added 
new products, new 
buildings and equipment 
ravelling at a terrinc 
by the enor 

While money in 
times what it Was In 


pace 


tOans 


price index Is only 


then. Hac 


rise 
comes gradually basic 
mains the 

Nearly 50 
units in the [ 


convenient 


same 
percent of the spending 
J.S.A. find it 
to use insta 
That would seem to mean 
one-third of the people are 
hand to mouth, with a 
and probably with 


necessary or 
ment credit 
that at least 
living from 
their only 
considerable 
increase in 
prices due to inflation is bound to reach 
the breaking point very soon. 


10D as 
asset 


liabilities. It looks as if the 


A Cheer jor Dr. Dawson 
From Mrs. Harry E. YouNnGc 
Wife of Rotarian 
Oelwein, Iowa 

At last we are 
white: Dr. Cleo Dawson in 

Who Work for You [THe Rotarian for 

September] puts into print the ideas 

I’ve | along but haven’t seen 

assembled so accurately. 


down in black and 
The Women 


suspected a 
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The U. S. Southwest— 
Vast Vacation Land 


[Continued from page 18] 


Rotarians, several of these picturesque 
events are held in June, starting with 
Corpus Christi Sunday in Santa Fe, Taos, 
and Rancho de Taos. On June 12 in Taos 
is the Fiesta de la Loma, bearing strict- 
an Indian influence. Taos has one of 
the largest Indian pueblos in the South- 
west, and it and the community of 
Taos are the mecca of artists from all 
over the world. Taos, with its narrow, 
cobblestone streets, thick adobe-walled 
buildings, predominantly Indian popula- 
tion, takes you back to another century. 
rhe rugged mountain country north 
anta Fe offers magnificent scenery 
accommodations for tourists far 
the bustle of civilization. 
Southwest of Santa Fe is Albuquerque, 
dern, bustling nd foreign to the 
es and life of the Indian country 
th. It is dry and pleasant, even in 
Summer. 
lighway 85 leads south from Albu- 
jue toward E] Paso and passes 
igh or near the great white-sands 
and the sierra-like country with its 
forests, rugged terrain, and cacti- 
red dese ‘louderoft and Ala- 
nogordo are centers of a vast Summer- 
ation area. 
Northwest of El Paso are Carlsbad 
Caverns, reached either by a detour to- 
rd Dallas or | nother route from 
yuquerque. No visit to New Mexico 
quite complete ithout a stopover 
at Carlsbad and a tour of the Caverns, 
gest in the U.S.A 
If you stop over in El Paso, Juarez, 
directly across the Rio Grande, may 
beckon. Here, after a five-minute street- 
car ride, you are in another country, 
mingling with another people, eating 
strange and spicy foods, and participat- 
g in the night life that has made many 
can border towns tourist meccas. 
You will want to visit Big Bend Na- 
Park, along the Rio Grande east 
Paso, and Fort Davis, cool and in- 
rorating in an altitude as high as 
ver 
take a few days and tour the South- 
t, one direction to Dallas, another 
turning, may be an enrichment of 
nan experience that opportunity may 
make possible so conveniently again. 





Memo to the Speaker 


Not all those co ighs 
Mean cold } j 1Trve nd; 


Some could be signals 
For the end 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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Whips accounting costs 


Fast, accurate, with front-feed, automatic car- 
riage control and other big-machine features, the 
Burroughs Director Accounting Machine saves 
time, gives you timely business figures when you 
need them .. . at a price small businesses can 
afford. See it today at our nearby local branch. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs— TM 


LOW AS 


Burroughs Director = » ‘67 5 


Accounting Machines ° 





Rotary As I Saw It 


[Continued from page 38} 


things Rotary Clubs are doing in this 
part of the world, but I can mention a 
few activities such as the Peace Park in 
La Plata, Argentina; a playground fo! 
children in El Rimac, Peru 
ment of a Pau! Harris Avenue 
Rotary Club of Las Condes, Chile; a 
cancer clinic sponsored by the 
Club of Guatemala, 
are so many similarly good project 
Visiting Rotary Clubs, speakin 
tercity meetings, <nd observing the good 
things Rotarians are doing are only a 
part of the program of the President’s 
travels. There are also the goodwill calls. 
Wherever feasible he calls upon the 
Presidents of countries, Governors of 
States and Provinces, Mayors of cities, 
high officers of State, and high church 


establish- 


by the 


Rotary 


Guatemala. There 





RIGHT ON THE OCEAN —  caaee Gas See eee UE, wn BAHAMAS 


BEACH 
HOTEL 
Fully air conditioned, mag See Your 


nificent private beach, new Travel Agent 
* pool. From New York Office 
LO §-1114 








BERMUDA 
PAGET—SERMUDA COTTAGES Be a 


bedroom housekeeping cottages 
3185 (month Nov.-Mar. only wr 


SOUTH KENSINGTON— NOTE. TEMORANST. 
don's most favored Hotels 

bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every 5 
WESTHINS TER NOTE. RUSENS. 


Entirely, modernized. nearly all 
vaths Westminster Rotary Club meets 


MEXICO 


PUERTO RICO 
SAN SYAM CONS 280 BEACH HOTEL Pride 


Indie An ultramodern oceanfront hotel—c! 
ness “Amuse ments and Shopping 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KUL™ nevet Eu 
bath from 88.5 Rotary t 1 it 
12:15. Anton R Badrutt Gen. Maer 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
EIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 © 


tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Pat 
Pres. and - Moderate rates RM We 


58 


officials. He conducts press conferences, 
newspaper 
goes on television and radio, and places 


poses for photographers, 
wreaths upon the monuments of nation- 
invited to dedicate 
and other 


al heroes. He is 
parks, 


schools, playgrounds, 
Community Service projects. The Presi- 
dent is honored with these tasks. We 
performed these pleasant duties al! along 
the way. And when a nurseryman be- 
comes Rotary’s President, there are per- 


haps more than the usual number of 
friendship trees to be planted. And in 
the doing of all these things we tried 
to bring the broad ane friendly point 
of view of Rotary to the proceedings. 

It was my privilege in Porto Alegre 
to plant the first tree in a new botanical 
garden that will cover 130 acres when 
completed. In Rio we planted a tree in 
Gardens close to the 
Paul Harris, Rotary’s 


planted years ago. 


the Botanical 
friendship 
Founder, 


tree 


f 8 


h a. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO , 
t ed Patio pool Resort 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA —DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL 


in the downtown sectior 


) kler Hot 
V.P. and Mer Moderate rates 


RM Mon 


ILLINOIS 
p= WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —= 


SHERMAN 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at aii times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
anor ON HOTEL 


Cl 


NTERNAT | HEAT 


QUARTERS 


Pa 


LOUISIANA 


—— ORLEANS — ST. CHARLES. on dations for 
Directior Dinkler Hotels Edwit Gauc 
Ma er Mo RM Wed 12:15 


derate rates 


OHIO 


SCINCINNATI—-CHERATON- GIBSON « inna 
ith television Resta srant ary 


omas Corcoran, Gen. Mer RM Tht 


TENNESSEE 


ee ores seascev The South's F st—one 
erica’s Bes 2 ms writh bath, downtown locatioz 
fitioned RM Tues 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn, Mgr 


TEXAS 


DALLAS— ere, BAKER Preferred A —— aes ir Dallas 
J rb by Completely ai nd rv in guest 


o ro on F. J. Baker, GM. Wed 12.00 


saat Bn gag —naeas. TEXAS. The executive 
0 rooms—air conditioned—T.V 24 hour 
f d service Liston W. Slack, Manager. RM Friday 12 >. 


address in 


Two homecomings: the first, a wel- 
come from Rotary District 767 for 
the President after his election at 
Lucerne. Rotarian Luther Hodges, 
Governor of North Carolina and 

Past Director of RI, takes part... . 
(Below) James W estall, local Rotary 
Club President, greets the couple in 
Asheville at their journey’s end. 


Photos: Rotarian B. A. Culberson 


I wish I could tell you so much more 
in this article of the many 
visited and people we met, but 
is limited 
on these 

If I were to summarize our five weeks 
paragraph I 


places we 
space 
Perhaps the pictures you see 
pages wil! round out the story. 
in Ibero-America in one 
would say: 

The country generally is beau- 
tiful beyond description. Nowhere 
in the world could there be friend- 
er people. Rotarians are devoted 


to our cause ald are giving ex- 
Rotary 


commendable ways. 


ideal in 
Every- 
where there is enthusiasm for our 


pression to the 
many 
simple goal. Rotary is on the 
march and moving forward rapid- 
ly in this part of the world. 

And now a persona! expression. From 
beginning to end it was a thrilling ex- 
and I shall 


perience, always be grateful 


to everybody for the honors conferred, 
the compliments paid, the helping hands 
along the way—everything! 
Of this I am sure: No man may have 
this great experience without becoming 
more humble and understanding of his 
fellowman. Of this I am also sure: I 


would not have made it without Jess’ 


help. 
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A Rotary-History Quiz 


~ INCE its founding 53 years ago this 
month, Rotary has passed many a mile- 
stone in its encirclement of the globe. 
This quiz high-lights some of these his- 
toric way points. Test yourself, then 
turn to page 63 for the correct answers. 
1. At the first Rotary meeting in Chicago, 
Illinois, on February 23, 1905, how many 
men were present? 
Twelve. Four. 
2. Where was the second Rotary Club 
organized? 
Boston. San Francisco. Oakland. 
3. In 1910 the 16 Rotary Clubs then ex- 
isting organized into a united body. What 
name was adopted for the group? 
The Grand Association of Rotary 
Clubs 
The 
The 
Clubs. 


Six. 


United Rotarians of America. 
National Association of Rotary 


4. Who was the first President of the 
new united organization? 
Chesley R. Perry. 
Paul P. Harris. 
Harry L. Ruggles. 
5. Rotary became international in 1910 
with the organization of what Club? 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Havana, Cuba. 
6. In 1910 the first Rotary Objectives 
were adopted. How many were there? 
Four Seven. Five. 
Rotary crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
with the organization of what Club? 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
France. 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Paris, 


8. Rotary first published its Magazine 
in 1911. What was it ca'led? 

Rotary Service 

The National Rotarian 

Rotary Reporter. 

9. In 1912 a new name was adopted for 
the organization. What was it? 

International Association of Rotary 
‘lubs 

International Rotary 

Rotary Internationa 

10. In their first participation in dis- 
aster relief, Rotary Clubs contributed more 
than $25,000 for victims. What was the 
disaster? 

Galveston, Texas, 

Dayton, Ohio, flood of 

Florida hurricare of 


hurricane of 1915. 

1913. 

1926. 

11. What was the first Club to be organ- 
ized in a non-English-speaking country? 
Panama. 

Brazi 


Panama City, 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Havana, Cuba. 


12. What world-wide Rotary program of 
today was given impetus at the 1917 Con- 
vention by the then President? 


Rotary 


1958 


Convention 
leadership 
more 


FEBRUARY, 


World Fellowship Week. 

Boys and Girls Week. 

The Rotary Foundation. 

13. What year was the name “Rotary In- 
ternational” adopted? 

1922. 1925. 1919. 

14. Where and when was the hee Con- 
vention held outside North America? _ 

Ostend, Belgium, in 1927. : 

Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1921. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1924. 

15. In 1924 one of the following was 
attained. Which one? 

Membership passed the 100,000 mark. 

Rotary entered its 50th country. 

The 2,000th Club was organized. 

16. The first Regional Conference was 
held in 1926. Which one was it? 

Caribbean Conference in Havana. 

European Conference in Paris. 

Pacific Conference in Honolulu. 

17. In the late ’20s, Rotary was brought 
to many countries of the Orient by which 
of these Rotarians? 

Angus S. Mitchell, of Australia. 

Crawford C. McCullough, of Canada. 

James W. Davidson, of Canada. 

18. World-wide depression of 1932-33 af- 
fected Rotary in which of these ways? 

Caused a net membership loss. 

Spotlighted International 
work. 

Spurred the formation of new Clubs. 

19. After 
forward again. In 
lowing occurred? 

Clubs were organized in Russia. 

Restrictions ‘ad to be _ placed 
growth. 

The 4,000th charter 

20. During World War II, Rotary aided 
Rotarians and their families in war-torn 
countries by: 

Removing them from battle areas. 

Creating relief fund for them. 

Securing employment for them. 

21. In 1947, following the death of 
Founder Paul P. Harris, which of these 
projects was inaugurated in his memory? 

The building of a Rotary headquarters. 

The Rotary Foundation Fellowships. 

Rotary adoption of The Four-Way 
Test. 

22. The largest Rotary Convention held 
to date was in 1949 at New York, New York. 
What was the attendance figure? 

21,450. 15,971. 12,368. 

23. How many countries are on the 
tary roster of nations? 

108 100, G8 82. 


Service 


the depression Rotary went 
1936 which of the fol- 


on 


was issued. 


Ro- 


Rotary Clubs are there? 
7,628. 


24. How many 
9,649. 8,450. 
25. What is 
Rotarians? 
452,000 


the estimated number of 


351,000 251,000. 


young or old, who reste Se aed wel 


be} fas my “fundamentals in the Constitutional 
og ape in the sn of its administrative 
m 


tions, and usages. T 
ciation of this st “bedrock Rotary,” this Sonestaene tans 
, of these each 


pm goed 
ee epore- 


month.—The Editors. 


expressions 
o deepen his 


basic matters 


“WAL 
BUSINESS, 
Uo. 


‘ON FILM— 


a study of the factors in 


the success—or failure— 


of a group of small 
retailers, a wholesaler, 
and a manufacturer 


Why one man succeeds in business while 
another fails is the subject of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s new film, “Small Business, 

Scene of action is a business block in a 
small town. The case history study traces 
the ups and downs, the ins and outs of 
the businesses located along the town’s 
Main Street for a number of years. Their 
stories are seen through the eyes of an 
accountant, a lawyer, a banker and a 
Dun & Bradstreet reporter. 

The 30-minute black and white 16 mm 
film will be released in January, 1958. 
Ideal for luncheon and business meetings, 
it is supplied at a distributor’s booking 
charge of $2.75 to interested educational, 
business, religious or social organizations. 
Use the coupon below to order the film for 
your next meeting. Please indicate three 
preferences as to booking dates. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


— & Bradstreet, Inc., Dept. 11 
99 Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 
(C0 We're interested in your movie, “Small 
usiness, U.S.A.” Send us your booklet 
describing the film. 
© Send us the film for the following date(s): 
First choice 
Second choice 
Third choice 
I will return it to the distributor immedi- 
ately after showing. 
© Bill us (0 Check enclosed 


The print is to be shipped to: 
Name of Individual 


eS ee 
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MARTINS FLAGS 


DISPLAYS For * 


ORGANIZATIONS- 


Prompt shipment. Ask for our \ 


colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 58-8 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO, FORT DODGE. IOWA 









Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 








EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
476 Bridge St Hampton 
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FREE 
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Politics? - You, 


The author did—and hasn’t been the same since. 


i cue citizen should be a candidate 
for public office at least once. Whether 
he wins or loses is immaterial. It is the 
experience that is important, for it will 
better citizen and a 
voter the 


ce him a more 


remainder of his 


en , 


ned 


I tried it. Please, for the mo- 
take my par- 
ticipating in a political campaign at least 


I know 
ment at least, word that 
is good for you. It is good for your 
ymmunity. Possibly it is better for your 

unity if you lose; but, win or lose, 
community, state, and nation as 
benefit. 
For no particular reason, except that 
as somewhat agitated that did 
not get promised paving in front of our 

yuse, I announced on impulse that I 

indidate for Mayor. Possibly to 
triment of the city, I won. 


Un the 


will 


as you 


we 


announcement appeared in 


pap 


rs and friends called me on the 
some for 
their 
f undergoing a change in outlook 
Although I 
and 

t against its showing, it continued 


iit 


epnone, congratulations, 


s with condolences, I found 


yersonality con- 


| Was 


us of this change constantly 
develop as the campaign progressed 
it was a change I enjoyed. With it 
oped a different outlook toward my 
community and my neighbors. 
Without meaning it that way at all, I 
ynsciously found myself looking at 
yne as a voter who held a certain 
f life or death, politically, over 
I learned to respect the Joe Smiths 
the Van Dykes, 


counted as much as 


powel 


Joe 
the 


for 


as much as 
Smith’s vote 

As the campaign progressed and gen- 
erated a little more heat, I found myself 
mbarrassed more and more frequently 
by having people speak to me by my 
first or 


and I found 


first name whose last name I 


not recollect; myself 


ing out of my way to learn the names 
who, in past years, had been 
found it 


refreshing and a source of a feeling of 


of people 


n blurred faces to me. And I 


well-being as I learned and remembered 


ind more names of men and wom- 
en whom I should have known by 


name 
long ago but for my smug indifference. 

The change in outlook and personality 
persisted in spite of my fighting against 
it. Even as a boy, I had noticed the 
friendliness of political candidates, and 
the effect it had on me even then was 
one of at least mild disgust; and now I 


over- 








recalled those old impressions and I 
fought against acting like a candidate. 
It was difficult to guard against it and 
still remain natural and friendly. 

At the time I made my rash announce- 
ment that I was a candidate for Mayor, 
my knowledge of city government and 
local city affairs was at best nebulous; 
I was an average citizen. My ignorance 
of city affairs forced me to study city 
government, and more particularly the 
home-rule type of government our city 
recently had adopted. 

Logically I studied our local problems 

them; this 
study of county, 


and means of solving and 
study 
state, and even national government far 


interests, limited in 


stimulated my 


beyond my normal 
the past to lackadaisical voting when it 
was convenient. As I exhorted citizens 
to study their city’s problems and go out 
and vote, I experienced a feeling of mild 
guilt, hidden I trust, for my own past 
laxity in these very things. 

Realizing that possibly it might be my 
task and privilege to conduct meetings 
of the 
attending 


y prior to the election. I felt I must 


city council, I naturally began 


council meetings quite reg- 
ular 
learn how such meetings are conducted 


and what my specific job would be in 


conducting these meetings. So I learned 


the mechanics of these meetings and 
gained some insight into the ways and 
motives of men who appear before the 
council with their problems and desires. 
what every 
know work with 
officials for the betterment of all 


seen successful men, standing high in 


citizen 
city 
I have 


I have learned 


should how to 


their community, bare their selfishness 
and expose their disregard for the wel- 
fare of their neighbors and themselves, 
through their demands upon the city 
council; and seeing this in other men I 
have come to realize the ugly picture 
such a stand creates in the eyes of oth- 
ers and it has undying 


fiven me an 


determination to avoid such selfishness 


in the future. 

I have come to appreciate more fully 
the burdensome task of men in high 
places who must work for the peaceful 


progress of the world through coépera- 
tion and understanding, because | real- 
ize how difficult is the task of bringing 
understanding to peoples of different 
and and needs when I 
own neighbors bickering over 
whatis best for our community. 

Prior to entering a political race, my 


tongues views 


my 


see 
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debt, the tax 
rate, and its basic problems was at best 
When t 
taxes, I complained, 


knowledge of the city 


1e council raised 


nattering. 
along with most 
water in the 
sediment, I grum- 
persisted I called the 


other citizens; when the 
sink was filled with 
bled, and if it 
water department and complained. I 
wasn’t interested in why the water was 
not clear; I simply wanted it cleared 
When chuckholes developed in the 
street in front of my house, I wanted 
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Try It 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


Former Mayor, Port Lavaca, Tex.; Rotarian 


the street fixed, and if it was not re- 
paired within a reasonable time I grum- 
bled to someone at the city hall. I was in 
no mood to listen to any reasons why 
the repair had not been made. 

When I began digging into city affairs, 
my belligerence toward city officials sub- 
Also, I learned, in my search for 
facts, the futility of a citizen’s voting for 
or against a candidate because of his 
personal feeling toward him. I learned 
to appraise a candidate for his ability to 
serve my community and me as a 
citizen, regardless of whether he was a 
friend, a stranger, or an enemy. I 
learned that too many people voted for 
a candidate because they liked the ties 
he wore or against him because they dis- 
liked the way he parted his hair. 

As my campaign neared a finish, I 
was keenly aware of the importance of 
local government to the future of the 
community, the size of the city tax as- 
sessment in comparison to Federal and 
State taxes and the importance of guard- 
ing against careless taxation, the cost of 
providing the services 
which previously I had accepted as a 
matter of course. I found myself looking 
upon every act of the city council as a 
part of my business because of its effect 
upon my neighbors and me. 

Finally, I realized that if every citizen 
would much about his city 
government as I felt impelled to learn 
during my brief campaign, there would 
be less berating of public officials, more 
appreciation and understanding of the 
problems they face, and more appropri- 
ate help offered in place of unfounded 
criticism of public 


sided. 


various city 


learn as 


and _ irresponsible 
officials. 

I am certain that I never would have 
taken the time or the bother to learn 
these things and to fit myself for better 
citizenship if I had not, in a rash mo- 
ment, decided to run for 
Whatever the cost, any man can profit- 
ably run at least once for public office— 
for the enlightenment of himself and for 
the better 
community and his country as a more 
intelligent voter. 

And fortunate is he who loses, unless 


public office. 


service he can render his 


he wishes to make a career of public 
service, for he gains the knowledge and 
experience without enduring the gruel- 
ing task of holding the office. In my 
case, doubtless the people would have 


been fortunate too! 



















Direct Factory 
Prices & Discounts 


Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions own 
and use modern 


AND 





Monroe _ Folding ROE TRUCKS 
Banquet Tables. MON 
Write for the new » ” — te 


MONROE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, etc. 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monrce Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 















JAPAN-HAWAII 
ROTARY TOUR 


APRIL 1958 * 30 DAYS — $1798 


4th ANNUAL YEAR 


One week of springtime in Hawaii and three 
weeks of cherry-blossom time and the World's 
Trade Fair in Japan. Optional extensions to 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Bali, Manila, and around 
the world. Price includes airplane round trip 
between West Coast and Japan, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, tips and an extensive Rotary social 
schedule. For full details, write to: 


HOWARD TOURS 
578 Grand Ave. + Oakland 10, Calif. 


SMOKE MY NEW PIPE 
30 DAYS AT MY RISK 


that contradicts every idea 
ram ve ever had about —~ 1 smoking. | guar- 
and mild hour after 






‘sladge. To 
r Le PEND ‘You: a new C SARE PIPE. 
end name today for my FREE complete 
TRIAL OFFER. Write: E. A. 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 4-B 


27 Feta ale 
Metal 


APPLIES LIKE PUTTY 
HARDENS LIKE STEEL! 

















You've never seen anything like 
OxKUN'S INSTANT 9 PLASTIC METAL 
—2 fobviows wonder mete! in o 
jer thet dees @ theusend-ond-one 
jobs in home, office, fectery! Just 
apply like putty te ony surfoce of METAL, 
GLASS, WOOD, PLASTIC, CONCRETE, STONE, 
CEMENT, PORCELAIN, GOLD, SILVER—ony 
moterial thet must be repoired. PLASTIC 
— odheres te ALL surfoces with on 





REPAIRING PLUMBING 





ingly strong bend. In just 40 MIN- 
UTES. PLASTIC METAL hordens into o rigid 
steel-like solid thet con be SANDED, FILED, 
SAWED, DRILLED, MACHINED, FEATHER. 
EDGED ond BUFFED. Will NEVER rust! 
Use INSTANT PLASTIC METAL te repoir amy- 
thing thet is CRACKED, CHIPPED, GOUGED, 
LOOSE, LEAKING, PUNCTURED or DAMAGED. 


7 Cs 
a) { 
f 


LEAKING BASEMENTS 





in minutes you con repoir costly leoks in 
PIPES, BOILER, FUEL TANK, CAR RADIA- 


TOR, BOAT HULL; crocks in MOTOR BLOCKS, 
— FENDERS, LAMPS, JEWELRY. TOYS. BIKE, 
etc. INSTANT PLASTIC METAL is NOT o 
liquid or give that loosens or shrinks. ft is 


© synthetic mete! thet serves os o PERMA- 
BROKEN APPLIANCES § WENTLY SOLID METAL FILLER or © remork- 













ably strong ADHESIVE thet will seve you 
hundreds of dollers in repoirs or reploce- 
ment. Order on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
1 Jer $1.00; Double Quantity, $1.85, ppd. 
ith Instructions. 

A. L. OKUN CO., Dept. L¥ 
109-02 VAN WYCK EXPRESSWAY 
$0. OZONE PARK, L. |. 20, WN. Y. 






marine engines, cost- 
ing crocks, woter ves- 
sels, broken lomps, 
foundry tubs, sinks, 
toilet fixtures, sport- 
ing equipment, mode! 
moking, etc. 
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MARKETS 


WORTH KNOWING .... 
2 eee AND REACHING 


Here's a hand-picked audience 
of BUSINESS LEADERS, owners, 
partners, corporate officials, key 
executives, and board of direc- 
tor members who have a lot to 
say about selecting and buying 
of equipment, supplies, and 
services. In fact 90% have ma- 
jor purchasing authority in their 
firms and 67% participate in 
planning company policies and 
programs. 


Business leaders, yes, but 
many also participate in COM- 
MUNITY OR CIVIC ACTIVI- 
TIES, serving on various com- 
munity boards and on national, 
state, or local planning or gov- 
erning bodies. They, too, make 
or approve purchases that run 
into big dollar volume. 


As business and civic leaders, 
Rotarian subscribers enjoy an- 
nual incomes high above the 
national average. They buy the 
luxuries of gracious living for 
themselves and their families. 


Whether your equipment, sup- 
plies, or services are used in 
industry, business, or govern- 
ment—or by schools, churches, 
hospitals and institutions, or 
by individuals, Rotarian sub- 
scribers have what it takes to 
buy what you sell. 


For complete facts about the 
business, civic, and personal 
interest of Rotarian subscribers 
write: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 








WHEN not examining the eyes and 
ears of patients in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Dr. JosepH H. Kier, a Rotarian, 
can often be found with map, magnify- 

g glass, and tweezers, lovingly as- 
sembling his outstanding collection of 
Rotary commemorative stamps. He de- 


ibes it here. 


| N 1841, an advertisement in the Lon- 
don Times announced that “A young 
ady, being desirous of covering her 
dressing room with cancelled postage 
stamps, has been so far encouraged in 
her wish by private friends as to have 
succeeded in collecting 16,000 eg 
This was the first public reference to 
a hobby which, in a little more than a 
century, has captured the spare-time 
hours and satisfied a “collecting” urge 
of thousands around the world—includ- 
ng me 

What is it about these little bits of 
colored paper that fascinate people of 
all ages? How does the stamp “bug” 
bite? Well, it bit me 20 years ago. To- 
day, as I work with stamps, studying 
their designs, referring to map and to 
encyclopedia, I find myself thinking and 
reading more and more about the people 
who live in these countries. Stamps, 
in my opinion, are little bits of their 
‘home” countries, fragile and often very 
beautiful couriers of various informative 
or commemorative tidings that can prick 
your desire to learn more about the 
ands which issued them. 

For many years I had been collecting 
United States commemorative and medi- 
cal stamps. When on September 10, 
1954, Belgium issued a 4-franc stamp in 
commemoration of Rotary’s Golden An- 
niversary, and Australia, Brazil, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, and many more 
countries followed closely with issues, I 
decided to collect them. Today I have 
for each of the 27 countries that issued 
Rotary stamps: 

All regular stamps issued in the form 
of singles, blocks of four, first-day cov- 
ers, perforates, and imperforates (where 
they were issued) 

All souvenir and presentation sheets 
where issued. 

Copies of nearly all errors that are 
known 

Artist’s proofs and die proofs for al- 
most all 27 countries. 

It is one of the finest and most com- 
plete collections of Rotary commemora- 
tives, and I say this not boastfully. 
Personally I’m proud to be associated 
with a service organization that has 
been so singularly honored. Never be- 
fore have so many nations honored in 
this way an international nongovern- 
mental organization. It is a valid yard- 
stick for measuring the prestige and 
worth of Rotary throughout the world. 
In the United States, for instance, there 
are more than 3,000 requests yearly for 





commemorative stamps. Fewer than ten 
are approved. 

Three other countries, I might add, 
had special cancellations: Luxemburg, 
Sweden, and _ Israel Even though 
England never issues commemorative 
stamps except for events involving the 
nation itself, the city of London had a 
special Rotary cancellation. Costa Rica 
issued five stamps, each symbolizing an 
area of service such as children’s work, 
and leprosy and tuberculosis control, in 
which Rotary in Costa Rica is making 
significant contributions 

My most complete collection of Rotary 
commemoratives for one country is from 
the now nonexistent Saar. I have ob- 
tained the preliminary, intermediate, 
and finished proofs, all plates of en- 
graved artist’s proofs that were made in 


“Stamps can make you want to learn 
more about countries,” says the au- 
thor. Here he examines some prize 
varieties of Honduran Rotary stamps. 


pairs (of which there are only four), 
and, of course, the regular issues and 
errors. 

My stamps are mounted in six leather- 
covered albums. Each page is separated 
by a sheet of clear plastic. In addition 
to a ten-page preface for the collection, 
I have led off each section with a brief 
bit of text about the country. 

It’s been a tedious and time-consum- 
ing chore, yes, but, as any philatelist will 
tell you, a labor of love. And, I assure 
you, an enriching Rotary experience. 


What's Your Hobby? 


lf you have an interest you would like to 
share with someone else, just drop Tue Hos- 
BYHORSE GROOM a note and he'll list you in 
this column in some future month. The only 
requirement: you must be a Rotarian or a 
Rotarian’s wife or child; the only request is 
that you acknowledge any correspondence 
which may result from the listing. 

Stamps; First-Day Covers: Dhirendra 
Kumar Gupta (13-year-old nephew of Ro 
tarian—collects stamps, first-day covers, 
postcards; will exchange), c/o Shri Bhagwat 
Prashad, 19, Tilak Rd., Dehra Dun, India 

Television and Radio Stations: Gale M 


THE ROTARIAN 





Davis (16-year-old son of Rotarian—wishes 
information describing radio and television 
stations in all countries), 1910 S. Vine St., 
Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. 

Miniature Shoes: Mrs. C. A. Irons (wife 
of Rotarian—collects antique and modern 
miniature shoes; also wishes correspondence 
with of Rotarian in Hong Kong and 
Japan), 22, Broom Leys Rd., Coalville, Eng- 
land 

Stamps: Doug Davis (13-year-old son of 
Rotarian stamps; will exchange 
with collectors in France, Israel, Great Bri- 
tain 1 North Ave., Austell, Ga., U.S.A. 

Pigeons: Dickie Strassman (10-year-old 
Rotarian—interested in raising pi- 


wife 


son of 


Pat Field (13-year-old daughter of Rotar- 
ian—wishes pen friend in Northern Ireland, 
Eire, Scotland, England; interests include 


horseback riding, skating, Girl Scouts, cheer 
leading), 355 Chestnut St., 
U.S.A. 


Collegeville, Pa., 


P. Madhava Rao (wishes pen friends out- 
side India; interested in collecting and mak- 
ing 35-mm. color slides and movies; enjoys 
sight-seeing and historical places), Welcome 
Hotel, Gandhinagar, Post Box 410, Vijaya- 
wada-2, India. 

Saundra Stout (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—likes swimming, reading, sports), 
310 East 14th St., Littlefield, Tex., U.S.A. 

Harriet Shandier (12- -year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with some- 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


geons; wishes correspondence with others 
who can supply information), 103 N. Ben- 
ton, New Athens, Ill., U.S.A. 
Coins; Stamps: Trevor 
old son of Rotarian—collects 
stamps; will give collection of cigarette 
packe to anyone wishing it), 235 Gympie 
Rd.. Kedron, N. 11, Brisbane, Australia. 
Pen Pals: The following have indicated 


one outside U.S.A.; collects stamps and 
coins), 340 Third St., Dunellen, N. J., U.S.A. 

Carole McAlister (16-year-old cousin of Ro- 
tarian—wishes correspondents outside 
U.S.A., particularly Alaska; hobbies include 
classical music, sports, reading), 321 Forest 
Ave., Danville, Ky., U.S.A. 

Helen Savage (10- year-old daughter of Ro- 
= toe Reena A aes tae - * tarian—desires pen pals in Europe; inter- 
their interest in having pen friends: ested in ballet, sw imming ), 1919 Lyttleton 

Carol Schmieg (15-year-old daughter of St.. Camden. ei . 
art, singing, operte! include popular music, Mary Toupalik’ iho old daughter of 
art, singing, sports), 3518 8. Salina St., Syra- Rotarian—wishes to correspond with some- 
a . N. Y., USA one in Ireland or Scotland; collects coins, 

tichard N. Alexander (18-year-old son of miniature horses, pictures of horses), R.F.D 
Rotarian—wishes correspondence with 5. Coldwater. Mich, U.S.A 
young people aged 16-19 in The Netherlands, * Pam Henry (14- year- -old daughter of Ro- 
I rance Italy, Belgium, Iceland; interested tarian—desires pen pals in U.S.A. or Europe; 
in literature, music, theater, tennis, films), enjoys sports, collecting stamps, sewing), 
98, Gordon St., Dannevirke, New Zealand. 4 Rilev St.. Hamilton. Australia. 

Sirkka Jarvenkylé (15 year-old daughter Virginia Cantwell (15-year-old daughter of 
of Rotarian—will correspond with youths Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen pals 
aged 15-16; hobbies are drawing, acting, in South America and Europe; interested in 
dancing, music), Tunturikatu 15, B 48, — sports, travel, stamps), 309 Irving Dr., Wil- 
Helsinki, Finland. mington, Del., U.S.A. 

Jean Eyrich (14-year-old daughter of Ro- Shelley Huston (17-year-old daughter of 
tarian—interested in stamps, swimming, pop- Rotarian—desires to correspond with youtlis 
ular music, roller skating, painting), 60 Un- aged 17-18 in Spanish or English; interested 
ion St., Dundee, N. Y., U.S.A. in horses), 448 Genesee N. E., Warren, Ohio, 

David Hersch (12-year-old son of Rotarian U.S.A. 

—wishes pen friends outside Union of South Narinder Varma (22-year-old son of Rotar- 
Afric collects stamps and will exchange), ian—hobbies include sports, stamps, pho- 
55, Saner St.. Wentworth Park, Krugers- tography, travelling), c/o Skyways Ltd., Stan- 
dorp. Union of South Africa. sted Airport, Stansted, England. 

Polly A. Sharp (10-year-old sister of Ro- Flor Contemprate (14-year-old daughter of 
tarian—would like correspondents in Can- Rotarian—collects animal pictures, poems; 
ada and U.S. likes horses. reading, butter- likes music and reading), P. O. Box 32, Ba- 
flies), 188 Pearl St., Brantford, Ont., Canada. guio, The Philippines. J 
(14-year-old daughter of Ro- Lois K. Herr (15-year-old daughte r of Ro- 
correspondence with girls tarian—wishes to correspond u ith young 
particularly in U.S.A. and Mexz- people aged 15-18; enjoys sperts, hunting. 
co; enjoys cooking, popular music, movies, popular » usic will exchange stamps and 

Mangaldas Rd.. Poona 1, India. ostcards), P.O. Box 27, Elizabethtown, Pa.. 


‘ ‘ , S.A. 
Gail Schmunk (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 


‘ opel Soe tea Michael Farley (14-year-old son of Rotar- RUSSELL-HAMPTON co. 
an—wants correspondents aged 13-16 in _—apishes fr i in Scotland or Eno- 
; on ian wishe pen riend tn scotiand or Eng P 
ope; interests include horseback riding, lish-speaking friend in Denmark or Ger- 303 W. Monroe St., Ch 
hotography, jazz, movies), 422 E. Water many; interested in Scouting, stamps, 
Ck Sewer Sie, Ue sports), R.F.D. 1, Albion, Mich., U.S.A 
K. Ashalata Anantaram (18-year-old daugh- Patricia Goldberg (19-year-old daughter of 
‘ Rotarian—hobby is indian classical Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
ind Western ballet), c/o Shri K. Anan- interests include tennis, music, copper enam- 
Badruka College of Commerce, Nam- elling, collecting postcards), 1014 - Grand 
Station Rd., Hyderabad-Dn., India. Ave., Port Washington, Wis., U.S. 
Mickey Russell (16-year-old son of Rotar- Carol Cooper (14-year-old ye od of Ro- 
’ shes to correspond with anyone out- tarian—interested in dancing and record- 
S.A., particularly Italy; collects coins, ings), 105 E. 29th St., Holland, Mich., U.S.A 
é roney, smngraphs) 705 E. Walnut Mary Whitton (9-year-old daughter of Ro- 
. rankfort, Ind., U.S.A tarian—wishes English-speaking pen friends 
my Gibson (12-year-old son of Rotarian outside U.S.A.; likes cats and dolls), 676 
res English- spe ‘al ing pen pals out- Hempstead Pl.. Charlotte, N. C.. U.S.A — 
" S.A., especiall; witzerland; inter- 


Carolyn McCannell (16-year-old daughter Is Your HOLDING 
n radio, sports, pootene collecting), of Rotarian—interests include drawing, sew- iH 
0th St.. Columbus, Ga., U.S.A. ing, collecting stamps and postcards), P. O YOU BACK? 
Houk (13-year-old son of Rotarian— Box 488, Gate City, Va., U.S.A. have helped thousands of men and women 
ld like pen friends in India, Africa, Ja- Janie Doland (15-year-old niece of Rotarian ‘ee to who ave not had college training in English 
: . hilir . ™ — si . n fri i 1s likes sports, come elective speakers, writers, and conve 
China, Th Ph ippine Ss. inte rested in de stre it a = — qo ~- - S08 ra > M sationalists. With my new C.l. METHOD you can 
ing, fishing, sports), 318 Fairway Dr., popular music, movies, dancing), 508 Spring stop making mistakes, build up your vocabula: 
Calif.. U.S.A 7 hog hey — fe A la a ; oe up your reading, develop writing skill, learn 
rann Glenn (14-year-old daughter of Ro- dixie etterling / year-oid daug nite ro ie “secrets of conversa on Takes only 15 minutes 
z wishes s pen friends in countries out Rotarian—wishes correspondents in Europe; @ day at home. Costs little. 32-page booklet mailed FREE. 
; bes : the ie interested in music and sports), 622 S. Park Write TODAY! m Bolander, Career Institute, 
4. aged 14-15; enjoys popular music, went ome ENG SF ; — Dept. 1132, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Il. 
dancing, dramaties), 410 Terrace t.. Osceola, lowa, U.S.A 


Toms River. N. J.. U.S.A HoOBBYHORSE GROOM noah 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


FOR 

LESS! 
HONOR ROLLS 
AWARDS 


ROAD SIGNS 


(Refiectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 

Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


Sauer (16-year- 
coins and 





FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
Seventy rayon flags, size 4” x 6", of $3500 


countries in which there core Rotary 

Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand F.O.B. 
Feroza Homji Raised emblem. Complete. Chicogo 
ta a 
aged 13-16, 


—wishes 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONS!DERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write. or send your 
MS directly 
GREENWICH Bees PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. TE 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW TORK 17" N. ¥ 
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inswers to Questions on Page 59 

(1) Four. (2) San Francisco. (3) The National Association of Rotary 
ubs. (4) Paul P. Harris. (5) Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (6) Five 
7) Dublin, Ireland. (8) The National Rotarian. (9) International Associa- 
tion of Rotary C (10) Dayton, Ohio, flood of 1913. (11) Havana, Cuba. 
The Rotary Foundation. (13) 1922. (14) Edinburgh, Scotland. (15) 
Membership passed the 100,000 mark. (16) Pacific Conference in Honolulu. 
James W. Davidson. (18) Caused a net membership loss. (19) The 
4,000th charter was issued. (20) Creating relief fund for them. (21) The 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships. (22) 15,971. (24) 9,649. (25) 
$52,000 


ubs Our vast plant devoted ex- 
clusively to bronze ond 
oluminum tablet work gives 

you unsurpassed quolity ct 
Geet prices 


TESTIMONIALS 
MEMORIALS 


TROPHIES 


Alse ask fer complete trophy coteleg with evr 
wide offering of the finest volves in trophies ond 
prize awords. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 310%... 


101 W. 31st St., Dept. R, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


(28) 108 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this 
Send entries to Stripped 
THe RoTARIAN Magazine, 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
This is the favorite of Leonard G. 
Vine, Secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Haslemere, England 


heading. 
Gears, 


1600 


The teacher was discussing the 
wonders of modern science, and in 
particular various kinds of ma- 
chines. Asking the 9-year-olds 
what were the most wonderful 
machines they had ever seen 
got all the stock answers—air- 
planes, television, 
until she pounced on one th 
ful but hitherto-silent little gi 

“Well, Maudie,” 
what is the most wonderfu 
chine you know?” 

A slight pause, and thet 
ically, the girl answered 

“A hen, Maudie?” 
teacher. “Whatever makes \ 
that?” 

“Well,” replied 
“do you know anything els 
will take all our leavings 
them into fresh eggs?” 


she 


+ 


robots, et 


she said, 


repe 


the littl 











Sour Grapes 
My speaker colleague 
His speech sure rang the bell; 
Too bad that he accomplished it 
With jokes I'd planned to tel 


—F. G. KERNAN 


made a hit. 


7? 


Tree Teasers 

These trees may not be native 
part of the country or wo! 
you have heard of them: 

1. The tree left after 
spicy seasoning tree. 3. T! 
boats may be found. 4. T! 
cake and waffle lovers. 5. 
pudding tree. 6. Eden’s 
wand tree. 8. The hand tre 
ior tree. 10. The chronological 

This quiz was submitted b 


ton Boileau, wife of a Pomor 
Rotarian. 


Handy Andys 


Discover each of the ten boys defined 
Ww. 


and you'll find each a useful fello 
(For example: to bestow is 
1. To make fun of. 
To request payment 
To cut short. 
To raise. 
To force open. 
To torment. 


To bequeath. 
64 


‘Grant.”) 


to vou 


G 


found in 


, 


} 


8. To put on. 


9. To stroke. 


1¢ 
T 


Wike 


T 


) To notch. 


quiz was submitted by Antoinette 
of Lexington, North Carolina 


he answers to these quizzes will be 
the next colwnis. 


his 


We heard of a family who could trace 


ell 


not 


were 


De 


ve 


I 


“My 


, 


yu 


“Why, 


e 


“What?” said the boy. 


Yi 


Ce 


“Wi 


gan 


“Er—that’s 


ancestry back 800 years, yet could 

possibly tell where their children 
ast night—Rotary Shaft, Mar- 

LTOWN, Iowa. 

timid-looking boy 

can—er—will 


Arnold,” the 
“or—an—that is, 
my boy, you may marry 
Arnold with a smile. 

“Marry who? 
My daughter, of course. That’s what 
mean, isn’t it?” asked Mr. Arnold. 
1 want to marry her, don’t you?” 

not it,” said the boy. “I 
wanted to know if you could lend 


$10.’ 


yes, 
said Mr 


Mr Arnold 


you!”"—Rotary 


not!” said 
know 


tainly 
y, I hardly 


lletin, MORADABAD, INDIA. 


Hungry, 


exhausted, and frightened, 
man wearing hunting togs dropped 


the rifle he had been dragging, stum- 
bled forward, threw his arms about a 
man who had emerged from a patch of 
timber, and cried, “Thank heavens, mis- 
ter! I’ve been lost for two days—and am 
I glad to see you!” 

“What are you so glad about?” mum- 
bled the other. “I've been lost a week.” 
—Spokes, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The teacher had asked the class to list, 
in their opinion, the nine greatest Ameri- 
cans. After a while, she stopped at one 
desk and asked, “Have you finished your 
list yet, Bobby?” 

“Not yet,” he replied. “I can’t decide 
on the shortstop.”—Rotary Canadian, 
CANADIAN, TEXAS, 


The reason a dollar won’t do as much 
for people as it once did is that people 
won't do as much for a dollar as they 
once did.—Spokes, Lockport, NEw YorK. 


recruit on his first ocean trip 
taking an examination for promo- 
One of the questions was, “What 
steps should be taken in case of a leaky 
tube in the boiler?” He wrote, “The 
boiler-room ladder—preferably two at a 
‘leveland Press 


A Navy 
was 


tion 


time! ”"— 


On Asking Directions 

Whether 
Or explicit, 

It always winds up with this gem: 


~s i can’t miss it 


the answer is vague 


—F. G. KERNAN 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 


of an original limerick-contest winner. 
Address him care of The Rotarian Maga- 
zine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Il- 
linois. 

* * * 

This month's winner comes from Ken- 
neth C. Switzer, a Watsonville, California, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: April 15. The “ten best" 
entries will receive $2. 


VACANT SPACE 
The first man was shot into space 
But had vanished without any trace. 
While moon watchers sneered, 
Once again he appeared, 


LION LINE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for October: 
There was a 200 keeper named Lohr 
W ho just opened the lion's cage door 
When he heard someone shout, 
“You had better look out,” 
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Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
He is a man-eater of yore.” 
(A. O. Haller, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Zurich, Switzerland.) 


He's been fed but he may want some more.” 
(Donald C. Davis, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of East Pasadena, California.) 

Now Lohr's on that bright golden shore. 

(A. C. Pence, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Coshocton, Ohio.) 

Or your ‘innards’ he's apt to explore.” 

(Mrs. H. S. Cunningham, wife of 
a Riverhead, New York, Rotarian.) 
But by then he was pinned to the floor. 
(Mrs. C. S. Allen, wife of 
a Clinton, lowa, Rotarian.) 
Those teeth did not come from a store.” 
Fred R. Place, member of the 
Rotary Club of Columbus, Ohio.) 

But Leo lay asleep on the floor! 

(Mrs. J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 

And the lion agreed with him: "Fore!" 

(Stuart Perry, wife of a Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 

Or you'll likely have heard your last roar.’ 

arren D. Leary, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Rice Lake, Wisconsin.) 

Or be just a spot on the floor.” 

Earl P. Adams, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Wewoka, Oklahoma.) 
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In LANDS 
around the GLUBE... 


Recipients of 


Gift Subscriptions to 
THE ROTARIAN and 


(in English) 


REVISTA ROTARIA 


in Spanish 


- +. enjoy and 
look forward 
to every issue. 
These recipi- 
ents have been 
selected by Ro- 
tarians in their 
own countries 
as men of good- 
will who should 
know more 
about Rotary, 
and the sub- 
scriptions are 
donated by 
Rotary Clubs 
and individual 
Rotarians. 


Are you sending such 
gifts too? It is both easy 
and inexpensive. Just 
send the names and ad- 
dresses of each recipient 
along with: 


$2.00 for each subscrip- 
tion delivered in the 
United States, Canada, 
or in the Pan Ameri- 
can Postal Union. 

$2.50 for each subscrip- 
tion to THE ROTARIAN 
delivered elsewhere. 

$2.50 for each subscrip- 
tion to Revista Ro- 
TARIA delivered any- 
where. 


If you prefer, you may specify the country in which 
you wish the gift to be presented, and the Magazine 
Office will select the name of a worthy recipient. 


The ROTARIAN 1600 Ridge Avenve 














TRADE YOUR OLD TYPEWRITER 
FOR A BRAND-NEW PACEMAKER 


America’s lowest-priced top-quality office typewriter! 


QUICKSET 
MARGINS! 


Quickly set with 
a flick of the 
finger! 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


PLATENS! 
Special jobs go CUSTOM- 


faster, with less STYLED 
KEYBOARD! 


For speed, ease, 
with no waste 





motion! 


FLICK.SET NORM ek 
TABULATOR! ee bebe ee Re hehe Ree ee ee 8 


Set or clear cwrrrrerTeret .. 


stops easily, 


instantly! Pe ee i i i ee le 


\ YVYVYVUU ES vu space! 


Easiest, 
simplest method 
of error control! 


If it’s more for your money you want in a type- is without a doubt your biggest office typewriter 
writer, have your local Smith-Corona dealer bargain. Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer 
show you the PACEMAKER! With its all- for a demonstration. 


around steel construction, light, easy touch and 
speedy, efficient action, today’s PACEMAKER SM IiTH-CO RO NA 





